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Journal of Politics, | 


A Magazine for Intelligent Men and Women who Read and Think on 
Vital Questions of the Times. 


ANDREW J. PALM, EDITOR. 


JUNE, 1894. 


ECONOMIC COOPERATION ...... . . + . STOUGHTON COOLEY. 


DEFENSE OF THE ‘‘ aaa te SCHOOLS ’’. OF FY 
THE STATE .. ‘ 


W. W. QUATERMASS. 


AUSTRALIA AND THE AMERICAN CONTINENT .. J. CASTELL HOPKINS. 
CHECKS AND BALANCES IN GOVERNMENT ... . . LEWIS R. HARLEY. 
Pimms tN POLITICS 2. . . »« . HENRY E. FOSTER. 


) BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ PRESTON 
THE SCHOOLS OF NEW YORK CITY ‘a PAPERS.” 


THE MONEY QUESTION AND THE UNEMPLOYED . . GEORGE G. MERRICK. 
THE NON-SURVIVAL OF THE MOST MORAL . H.C. BLACKWOOD COWELL. 
HOW TO ABOLISH POVERTY ... .. . . ELLEN BATTELLE DIETRICK. 
ARE THE NEW UNITED STATES BONDS VOIDABLE? .. A. C. HOUSTON. 
WHAT AILS INTER-AMERICAN COMMERCE? ... KURT VON STAUFEN. 
AN ARTIFICIAL PANIC IN RETROSPECT ..... . . WILLIAM KNAPP. 
MUNICIPAL REFORM ............ . . « DUANE MOWRY. 


NEW YORK: 
ANDREW J. PALM & Co., 
114 Nassau Street. 


Single Copies, 25 Cents. Oue Year, $3.00. 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 
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**Iit Rests the Back’’ 
Send for catalogue of ‘‘ Office Helps.” 


BLACKMER BROS. & CO., 
C 41 E. Indiana St., CHICAGO. 


SPEND YOUR OUTING ON THE GREAT 
LAKES. 


Visit picturesque Mackinac Island. It will 
only cost you about $12.50 from Detroit; $15 
from Toledo ; $18 from Cleveland, for the round 
trip, including meals and berths. Avoid the 
heat and dust by traveling on the D. & C. float- 
ing palaces. The attractions of a trip to the 
Mackinac region are unsurpassed, The island 
itself is a grand romantic spot, its climate 
most invigorating. Two new steel passenger 
steamers have just been built for the upper 
lake route, costing $300,000 each. They are 


equipped with every modern convenience, | 


annunciators, bathrooms, etc., 


to be the grandest, largest, and safest steamers 
on fresh water. These steamers favorably 


struction and speed. Four trips per week be- 
tween Toledo, Detroit, Alpena, Mackinac, St. 


Ignace, Petoskey, Chicago, ‘‘Soo,” Marquette, | 


and Duluth. Daily between Cleveland and 
Detroit. 
Bay. The cabins, parlors, and staterooms of 
these steamers are designed for the complete 
entertainment of humanity under home con 
ditions; the palatial equipment, the luxury of 
the appointments, make traveling on these 
steamers thoroughly enjoyable. Send for illus- 
trated descriptive pamphlet, Address A. A. 
SCHANTZ, G, P. &. T. A., D. & C. Detroit, Mich. 


illuminated | 
throughout by electricity, and are guaranteed | 


Daily, between Cleveland and Put-in- | 


| many others, 


“ Southwestern 
Limited ” 
RUNS DAILY 
Between | 
NEW YORK 
BOSTON 
and 


CINCINNATI 
INDIANAPOLIS 
ST. LOUIS 


Via 


BIC 4 


ROUTE 





E. O. MCCORMICK, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, 


D. B. MARTIN, 
Gen’! Pass. and Ticket Agt. 


CINCINNATI. 


THE 


DENSMORE, 


On competition, August, 1893, 


| awarded contract to supply ma- 
compare with the great ocean liners in con- | 


chines to the U. S. War Depart- 
ment and its Bureaus. 

Now ready, the 1894 Model, pro- 
nounced by Pres. Frisbee, Wells 
College, ‘‘a fine study,’’ and by 
“<The World’s 


Greatest Typewriter,’ indeed.”’ 


Descriptive pamphlet, with + genes 
m great concerns, mailed fre 


DENSMORE TYPEWRITER Cco., 
202 Broadway, NEW YORK. 














Time always the fastest. 
Rates always the lowest. 


In making any plans for 


SUMMER TRAVEL 


EAST TO WEST 
WEST TO EAST 


You will find all the comforts and the luxuries of Modern Rail- 
roading in the facilities of the West Shore Railway, 
“The Niagara Falls Route,” 


THE POPULAR THROUGH CAR LINE 
BETWEEN 
NEW YORK BOSTON UTICA SYRACUSE 


ROCHESTER BUFFALO NIAGARA FALLS TORONTO 
DETROIT CLEVELAND CHICAGO ST. LOUIS. 


QA 
Full information on application to 
C. E. LAMBERT, 


General Passenger Agent, 
5 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York. 
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. COUNSELORS-AT-LAW. 


Those whose names appear in this directory have been recommended as mem- 
bers of the bar in good standing and men of vim and ability. If found to be 
otherwise the fact will be made known at the end of the list. 


ALABAMA, 

Attalla, Etowah co., 8. W. Johnson. 
Bridgeport, JacKson co., Nelson Mac Reynolds. 
Birmingham, Jefferson co., Bush & Brown. 
Birmingham, Jefferson co., Ward & John. 
Calera, Shelley co., Henry L. Oliver. 
Clayton, Barbour co., Thomas & Evans, 
Columbia, Henry co., W. W. Sanders. 
Livingston, Sumpter co., Smith & Travis. 
Mobile, Mobile ca., Guy U. Sibley. 
Montgomery, Montgomery co,, Holloway & 

Holloway. ; 


ARIZONA, 
Globe, Gila co., Peter T. Robertson. 


ARKANSAS, 
Arkadelphia, Clarke co., H. W. McMillan. 
Batesville, Independence co., Arthur Neill. 
Dewitt, Arkansas co., James A. Gibson. 
Fort Smith, Sebastian co., William M. Cravens. 
Hamburgh, Ashley co., Geo. W. Norman. 
Searcy, White co., 8S. Brundidge. 
Searcy, White co., A. Brundidge, Jr. 


CALIFORNIA, 
Hanford, Tulare co., W. R. McQuiddy. 
Los Angeles, Los Angeles co., Gordon & Long. 
Oakland, Alameda co., Fred V. Wood. 


COLORADO. 
Aspen, Pitkin co., W. W. Cooley. 
Colorado Springs, El Paso co., Jas. E. McIntyre. 
Denver, Arapahoe co., Wm. Knapp. 
Denver, James 8S. Kilton. 
Denver, T. H. Collins. 
Holyoke, Phillips co., W. D. Kelsey. 
Silver Cliff, Custer co., J. T. McNeeley. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Bridgeport, Fairfield co., Charles W. Mann. 
Norwich, New London co., Wm. H. Shields. 


DELAWARE. 
Dover, Kent co., Fulton & Van Dyke. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Washington, Willoughby & Willoughby. 
Washington. Frank W. Hackett. 
Washington, Belva A. Lockwood. 


FLORIDA. 
Bartow, Polk co., J. W. Brady. 
Marianna, Jackson co., Milton & Milton. 
Milton, Santa Kosa co., C. J. Perrenot. 


GEORGIA. 
Augusta, Richmond co., Leonard Phinizy. 
Buchanan, Haralson co., W. P. Robinson. 
Butler, Taylor co., B. W. Brand. 
Brunswick, Glynn co., Brown & Willcoxon. 
Columbus ‘Muscogee co., U., J. Thornton. 
Decatur, DeKalb co., W. W. Braswell. 
Dublin, Laurens co., Peyton L. Wade. 
Jefferson, Jackson co., E. C. Armistead. 
Mt. Vernon, Montgomery co., Beasley, Hines 

& Beasley. 
IDAHO. 

Boise City, Ada co., T. F. Halveston, 

ILLINOIS. 


Chicago, Ashland Block, Joseph C. Ficklin. 

Coeee) 147 La Salle st., Thornton & Chan- 
cellor, 

Decatur, Macon co., E. 8S. McDonald. 

Elgin, Kane co., Robert M. Ireland. 

Geneseo, Henry co., Dunham & Foster. 

Lincoln, Logan co., A. D. Cadwallader. 

Ridge Farm, Vermilion co., H. C. Elliott. 

Rockford, Winnebago co., R. K. Welsh. 

Paris, Edgar co., W. O. Roach. 


INDIANA, 


Bluffton, Wells co., Levi Mock. 

Boonville, Warrick co., John L. Taylor. 
Decatur, Adams co., Paul G. Hooper. 
Elkhart, Elkhart co., Perry L. Turner. 
Rensselaer, Jasper co., Simon P, Thompson. 


IOWA, 

Clinton, Clinton co., Geo, B. Phelps. 
Des Moines, Polk co., Dale & Brown. 
Fort Madison, Lee co., J. D. M. Hamilton, 
Grand Junction, Greene co., E. G. Albert. 
— Humboldt co., Prouty, Coyle & 

uty. 
Knoxvilie, Marion co., 8. C. Johnston, 
Marshalltown, Marshall co., A. F. Haradon. 
Oskaloosa, Ma aco., Byron W. Preston. 
Sanborn, O'Brien co., Milt H. Allen. 
Sioux City, Woodbury co., T. P. ey = A 
Webster City, Hamilton co., Wesley Martin. 


KANSAS. 
Atwood, Rawlins co., Dempster Scott. 
Clay Centre, Clay co., Rezin Iams. 
Cold water, Comanche co., Shelby P. Duncan. 
Eureka, Greenwood co., W. 8. Marlin. 
Garden City, Finney co., Miltoun Brown. 
Hays City, Ellis co., A. D. Gilkeson. 
Holton, Jackson co., me 4.4 & Hopkins. 
Jewell bity, Jewell co., J. C. Postlethwaite. 
Kansas City, William J. Fuller. 
Lawrence. uglas co., B. J. Horton. 
Salina, Saline co., Joseph Moore. 
Winfield, Cowley co., Torrance & Torrance. 


KENTUCKY. 
Ashland, Boyd co., William Poage. 
Grayson, Carter co., J. D. Jones. 
Irvine, Estill co., Grant E. Lilly. 
Louisville, Jefferson co., Newton G. Rogers. 
Morehead, Rowan co., James E. Clarke. 
Mt. ~ rae Montgomery co., O’Rear & Big- 


staff. 
Paducah, McCracken co., Thos. E. Moss. 


LOUISIANA, 
Lake Charles, Calcasien co., E. D. Miller. 
New Iberia, Iberia co., Walter J. Burke. 
New Orleans, Orleans co., Harry H. Hall (At- 
torney for Bradstreet’s). 
Plaquemine, Iberville co., Alex. Herbert. 
St. Bernard, St. Bernard co., Albert Estopinal. 
Winnsboro, Franklin co., C, L. Berry. 


MARYLAND. 
Baltimore, Baltimore co., Harris J. Chilton, 
Courtland and Lex. streets. 
Baltimore, 232 St. Paul St., Hyland P. Stewart. 
Denton, Caroline co., Henry R. Lewis. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston, Suffolk co., Herbert L. Baker, 178 Dev- 
onshire st. 


MICHIGAN, 
Bay City, Bay co., Lee E. Joslyn. 
Benzonia, Benzie co., W. E. Bailey. 
Big Rapids Mecosta co., John T. Clark. 
astings Barry co., James A. Sweezy. 
Middleville, Barry co., M. F. Jordan. 
Sault St. Marie, Chippewa co., McMahon, 
Owen & Snell. 


MINNESOTA. 


Anoka, Anoka co., G. H. Wyman. 

Fergus Falls, Otter Tail co., J. W. Mason. 
Henderson, Sibley co., Wm. H. Leeman. 
Minneapolis, Hennepin co., Samuel M. Davis. 
Minneapolis, Taylor & Woodward. 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE. 
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COUNSELORS-AT-LAW (CONTINUED). : 


MISSISSIPPI, 


Columbus, Lowndes co., Orr & Orr. 

Decatur, Newton co., Thomas Keith. 
Greenville, Washington co., Alfred H. Stene. 
Hazlehurst, Copiah co., George S. Dodds. 
Meridian, Lauderdale co., J. M. McBeath. 
Rosedale, Bolivar co., Chas. Scott. 

West Point, Clay co., F. C. Collins, 


MISSOURI. 
Carthage, Jasper co., J. T. James. 
Centreville, Reynolds co., Wm. L. Beyersdorfi. 
Fredericktown, Madison co., B. B. Cahoon, 
Green Ridge, Pettis co., James 8S. Ream. 
Houston, Texas co., H. J. Herrick. 
Kansas City, Jackson co., D. B. Campbell. 
Kingston, Caldwell co., 8. C. Rogers. 
Lamar, Barton co., Cole & Ditty. 
Liberty, Clay co., Hardwicke & Hardwicke. 
Liberty, Clay co., James E. Lincoln. 
Platte City, Platte co., Alonzo D. Burnes, 
Webb City, Jasper co., Edward C. Crow. 


MONTANA. 
Anaconda, Deer Lodge co., T. O’ Leary. 
Great Falls, Cascade co., M. M. Lyter. 
Helena, Lewis and Clarke co., W. W. Phelps. 


NEBRASKA. 
Chadron, Dawes co., E. 8. Ricker. 
Crete, Saline co., Fayette I. Foss. 
Geneva, Fillmore co., Oug & Wilson. 
Grand Island, Hall co., R. R. Horth. 
Harvard, Clay co., Thomas H. Matters. 
Hastings, Adams co., M. A. Hartigan. 
Lincoln, Lancaster co., H. W. Quaintance. 
Nebraska City, Otoe co.. John C. Watson. 
Niobrara, Knox co., 8. Draper. 
O'Neill, Holt co., H. M. Uttley. 
Pierce, Pierce co., W. W. Quivey. 
Sidney, Cheyenne co., James J. McIntosh. 
Valentine, Cherry co., Miller & Jones, 


NEW JERSEY. 
Asbury Park, Monmouth co., Claude V. 
Guerin, 
Freehold, Monmouth co., Frederick Parker. 
Morristown, Morris co., Augustus W. Cutler. 
“— - retain Middlesex co., Jas. H, Van- 
eef. 
Trenton, Mercer co., Linton Satterthwait. 


NEW MEXICO. 
Los Lunas, Valencia co., J. Franco Chavez. 


NEW YORK, 
Baliston, Saratoga co., J. A. Burnham, 
Irvington, Westchester co., John Harvey. 
Newburg, Orange co., John M,. Gardner. 
New York City, Atk. Schaumburg, 57 Broad'y. 
Se reg Dutchess co., John H. Millard. 
Rochester, Monroe co., Cassius C. Davy. 
Rome, Oneida co., A. Delos Kneeland. 
Salamanca, Cattaraugus co., James S. Whip- 


ple. 
Troy, Rensselaer co., Gurdon G. Schrauder. 


NORTH CAROLINA, 


Greensboro, Guilford co., Wm. P. Bynum, Jr. 
Greenville, Pitt co., B. F. Tyson. 
Whiteville, Columbus co., Lewis & Burkhead. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 
Fargo, Cass co., B. F. Spalding. 
Fargo, Cass co., 8. G. Roberts. 
New Rockford, Eddy co., J. F. Keime. 
Casselton, Cass co., Pollock & Scott. 
Rugby, Pierce co., E. A. Magione. 
Sykeston, Wells co., A. G. Covell. 


OHIO. 


Akron, Summit co., Welsh & Sawyer. 
= Dover, Tuscarawas co., John A. Hos- 
er. 


Cambridge, Guernsey co., Taylor and Scott. 
Fremont, Sandusky co., Byron R. Dadrow. 
Jackson, Jackson co., R. L. Grimes, 

Marietta, Washington co., Samuel 8S. Knowles. 
Norwalk, Huron co.. Charles Hill Stewart. 
Sabina, Clinton co., W. H. Dakin, 

Sandusky, Erie co., Henry Schoepfie. 


OKLAHOMA: ._ 
Guthrie, Logan co., T. H. Cu e, 
: OREGON. 


Gold Beach, Curry co., J. Huntley. 
— City, Clackamas co., George C. Brow- 
nell, 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Allegheny, Allegheny co., B. C. & H. L. Christy. 
Brookville, Jefferson co., John M. White, 
Danville, Montour co., B.S. Ammerman, 
Easton, Northampton co., Willis 8. Hetrick. 
Ebensburg, Cambria co, M. D. Kittell. 
Greenville, Mercer co., Hi. L. Keck. 
Harrisburg, Dauphin co., Edwin W. Jackson. 
Honesdale, Wayne co., E. C. Mumford. 
Huntingdon, Huntingdon co., Geo. B. Orlady. 
Indiana, Indiana co., W. L. Stewart. 
Indiana, Indiana co., Watson & Keener. 
Lebanon, Lebanon co., J. P. 8. Gobin. 
Mauch Chunk, Carbon co., Wm. G. Freyman. 
Meadville, Crawford co., E. W. McArthur. 
New Castle, Lawrence co., W. H. Falls. 
New Castle, Lawrence co., E. T. Kurtz. 
Philadelphia, Philadelphia co., Allen H. 
Gangwer, 416 Walnut st. 
Pittsburg, Allegheny co., Duncan & King, 121 
Fourth ave. 
Pittsburg, pSrgheny on. B. C. & H. L. Christy. 
Ridgway, Elk co., Chas. B. Earley. 
Scranton, Lackawanna co., Edward Miles. 
Warren, Warren co., Homer J. Muse. 
Williamsport, Lycoming co., H. W. Whitehead. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Charleston, Charleston co., Smythe & Lee. 
Charleston, Charleston co., Charles E, Prioleau, 
Charleston, Mordecai & Gadsden. 

Florence, Florence co., W. A. Brunson. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Aberdeen, Brown co., Chas. N. Harris. 
ee. —r co., James F’. Brooke. 
Clark, rk co., 8. A. Keenan. 

Deadwood, Lawrence co., Martin & Mason. 
Gettysburg, Potter co., A. L. Ellis. 

Huron, Beadle co., John L. Pyle. 

Parker, Turner co., B. H. Hurd. 

Sioux Falls, Minnehaha co., Bailey & Voorhees. 
Sioux Falls, Minnehaha co., U. 8. G. Cherry. 
Sioux Falls, Minnehaha co., Donovan & Glover. 


TENNESSEE, 


Chattan , Hamilton co., Halbert B. Case. 
Fayetteville, Lincoln co., J. H. Holman, 
Harriman, Roane co., A. R. McKenzie. 
Helenwood, J. J. Newport. 

Murfreesboro, Rutherford co., P. P. Mason. 
Newport, Cocke co., W. O. Mims. 


TEXAS. 


Archer, Archer co., T. H. Marberry. 
Cleburne, Johnson co., Crane & Ramsey. 
Columbus, Colorado co., M. Kennon. 
Fort Worth, Tarrant co., Ross & Terrell. 
McKinney, Collin co., K. C. White. 

San Antonio, Bexar co., C. A. Keller. 
Snyder, Scurry co., C. C. Johnson, 
Stanton, Martin co., John B. Littler. 
Waco, McLennan co., John J. Dyer. 


UTAH. 


Ogden City, Weber co., Breeden & Gunnell. 
Park City, Summit co., W. I. Snyder. 
Salt Lake City, Salt Lake co., J. E, Cochran. 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE. 
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COUNSELORS-AT-LAW (CONTINUED). 


VERMONT. . Wayne, Wayne co., E. D. Crum. 
Barre, Washington co., John W. Gordon. Wheeling, Ohio co., T. M. Garvin. 
VIRGINIA. WISCONSIN, 
Big Stone Gap, Wise co., Mathews & Maynor. Beloit, Rock co., J. N. Hughes. 
Jonesville, Lee co., Geo. W. Blankinship. pewa Falls ” Chippewa co., * w. H. Stafford. 
Lebanon, Russell co., Ayres & Browning. Chippewa Jefferson co., W. H. Porte 
Mt. Jackson, Shenandoah co., Robert J. ian Kewaunee co., John = 
Walker. Milwaukee, James Douglas. (Pabst Building.) 
WASHINGTON. New London, we aa <0. — ae 0 
Seattle, King co., W. P. McElwain. Oconomowoc, Wau & CO. n Hurlbut. 
Seattle, King co., John D. Atkinson. = Winnebago co., Felker, Stewart & 
WEST VIRGINIA. Shawano, Shawano co.. G. C. Dickinson. 
Charleston, Kanawha co., W.. Laidley. Superior, Douglas co., D. E. 
Kingwood, Preston co., D. M. Wotring. West Superior, Dougias ©0., J. B ay 


DIRECTORY OF KEELEY INSTITUTES. 


Acting under a uniform agreement for the cure of the Alcohol, Opium, 
Chloral, Cocaine, and Tobacco Habits. 


This treatment has been adopted by the United States Government for use in 
the twenty-eight National and State Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Homes. 


Others will be added to this list from month to month. 


ARKANSAS. | NEW YORK. 

Hot Springs. Ogdensburg. 
ILLINOIS, OHIO. 
Dwight (Parent House). Marysville (Parent House of Ohio). 
alll wow A. OKLAHOMA TERRITORY. 
— Oklahoma City. 

MARYLAND. 
Hagerstown, Laurel. PENNSYLVANIA. 

MINNESOTA. Pittsburg, Scranton, Tionesta. 
Minneapolis, 10th Street South and Park SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Avenue. Columbia. 


WE al you have guessed about life| HUMPHREYS’ 


insurance may be wrong. If you W ITCH HAZEL OIL 


PAY wish to know the truth, send for “THE PILE OINTMENT.” 


For Piles—External or Internal, Blind or Bleedings 
‘“‘ How and Why,”’ issued by the Fistula in Ano: Itching or Bleeding of the Rectum, 
POST- y y t The relier is immediate—the cure ccrtain. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 921-3-5| PRIOB, 50 OTs. TRIAL SIZE, 25 OTS, 


° : | Sold by Druggists, or sent post-paid on revel) t of price. 
‘ . ‘ > r . ’ 
AGE Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. | guapunuys: mup. co., 1114 113 William St., NEW YORE 








THE DEATH PENALTY. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK AND LONDON. 


The subject of capital punishment is one in which every good citizen should feel an interest, 
and one concerning which everyone should be thoroughly informed. Thousands of men every 
year step into the jury box to pass judgment upon the life of a fellow after swearing that they 
have no conscientious scruples against capital punishment. No man should so swear until he 
has studied the subject fairly and intelligently, and feels sure that his lack of scruples is not born 
of ignorance. 

This book will be sent postpaid to any address on receipt of the price, $1.25. 

THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF POLITICS, 114 Nassau St., New York. 
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PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENT. 


We desire to say to the readers of THe AMertcaAN JOURNAL OF PoLitics 
that an arrangement has been consummated with the American Institute 
of Civies by which our magazine, beginning with July number, 1894, will 
be used asa medium through which to reach the members of this organi- 
zation. The American Institute of Civics was chartered by Act of Con- 
gress, 1885, and its membership is composed of eminent men from every 
state in the Union. It has over 2,000 members now enrolled, and is in- 
creasing as rapidly as is consistent with maintaining the high character of 
the organization, Over 240 colleges are represented in the Institute and 
interested in its work. Among its members are enrolled several members 
of the United States Supreme Court, members of Congress, twenty-five 
governors, and men prominent in all departments of business and profes- 
sional life. We feel no little pride in the fact that our magazine should 
have attracted the attention of such a body of men so favorably as to in- 
duce them to seek an alliance with it. The organization of the Institute 
and its objects are given elsewhere. 

We wish to announce to those whose names are enrolled in our Coun- 
selors’ Directory, that, beginning with the July number, this department 
will be under the management of the American Collecting and Reporting 
Agency, of Indianapolis, Ind., to which all applications for membership 
should be made. This Agency has an excellent reputation for its business- 
like methods of conducting its affairs, and it desires to make a contract 
with a reliable attorney in every town in the United States. Those whose 
names are now in our list will be retained until the expiration of the time 
for which they were taken. 

The advertising department of the magazine will be conducted by Mr. 
Ralph H. Waggonner, an advertising agent of long and successful ex- 
perience. Communications addressed to him at 114 Nassau Street, will 
receive prompt attention. 

We feel highly gratified at the success of our magazine during the first 
two years of its existence, and we shall enter upon the third, feeling that 
its future prosperity is doubly assured. We desire to thank our patrons 
lor their past support, and hope to merit its continuance. 

AnprEw J. Patm & Co., 
114 Nassau St., New York. 
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American Zustitute of Civics. 


Incorporated under the Laws of Congress.: 








PRESIDENT; 
HENRY RANDALL WAITE, Px.D. 
FACULTY; 
(Co-operators in the formulation of plans and the direction of work.) 
E, B, ANDREWS, D.D., LL.D., President Brown Uni- | HUGHES Dg C. SLATER, Washington, D.C., Secretary 


versity, Providence, R. I. Department Popular Work. 
EDWARD BROOKS, Ph.D., Superintendent Public | ANDREW J. PALM, Editor American Journal of Politics, 
Schools, Philadelphia, Pa., Secretary Depart- Secretary Department of the Press. 
ment of Public School Work. ROBERT C. SPENCER, President Spencerian College, 
Hox. FRANCIS MARION BURDICK, LL.D., Columbia com Np gas anh aaa 
SS ee DANIEL GREENLEAF THOMPSON, Esq., 111 Broad- 
JAMES H. CANFIELD, Chancellor University of Ne- way, New York City, Secretary Department 
braska, Lincoln, Neb. of Legislation. 
JOHN I. COVINGTON, Registrar and Treasurer of es ieee wD. LL.D., College of New 
The Institute, 113 Broadway, New York City, oe AP 
ARTHUR B. WOODFORD, Ph.D., College of Social 
WILLIAM W. FOLWELL, LL.D., University of Economics, New York City, Secretary College 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. and Professional School Department. 


OFFICERS OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES: 
Mr, Justice WmL1aM SrRonG, LL.D., U. 8S. Supreme Joun I. Covineton, Esq., 113 Broadway, New York, 


; ; Treasurer. 
COR, Seeingnen, ©. G, Seemanens. ; Hon. WriuiaM E, SHELDON. Boston, Mass., Secretary 
Rev. Henry M. MacCracgen, D.D.. LL.D., Chan. Univ. | Gen’ Henry B. CARRINGTON, LL.D , U. 8. A., Hyde Park, 


City New York, Vice-President, Mass., Auditor. 
Executive Committee: 


W. H DePuy, Chairman; Gro, T. BALCH, CEPHAS BRAINERD, H. B CARRINGTON, JoHN I, CoviINaTon, H. M, 
MacCRackKEN, W. E. SHELDON, L. A. MayNarD, H. R. Warts, O. B. PoTrer. 


Members of the Board: 








Elected, Term Expires 1894. Elected. 

1886 Hon. WM. Preston Jonnson, LL.D., Pres. Tulane | 1890 Hon. W. 4 YHEELOCK, 320 Broadway, New York 
Univ. of La., New Orleans, La. City. 

1887 Rev. Henry M. MacCrackEn, D.D., LL.D., Chan- | 1892 Hon, James A. Beaver, LL.D., Ex-Gov. of Penn- 
cellor Univ. of City of New York, New York City. sylvania, Bellefonte, Pa 

1890 CEPHAsS BRAINERD, Esq., 47 Cedar Street, New | 1892 L. Z. Lerrer, Esq., Chicago, Ill. 
York City. 1892 Wm. IvEs WasHBURN, Esq., 80 Broadway, New 
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ANNOUNCEMENT AS TO DEPARTMENTS OF WORK, 1894-5. 
I.—DEPARTMENT OF POPULAR WORK. 


In this department efforts are made to promote “good 
government through good citizenship,” by utilizing the 
opportunities afforded in connection with national holidays; 
through addresses before Lyceums, Labor and other popular 
organizations, and in various other ways. The department 
has the aid of a large corps of lecturers, including men of 
national reputation. 


II.—DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC SCHOOL WORK. 

Devoted to the promotion, in coéperation with public 
school officers and teachers, of such instruction as shall 
most fully qualify American youth for the discharge of 
civic obligations. The codperation of the young in efforts 
to secure this end is sought through the extension, into all 
public schoois, of plans calculated to promote, not only 
patriotism, but the character and intelligence without which 
patriotism may be nothing more than an aimless and fruit- 
less sentiment. 











III.—BUSINEsSS SCHOOL DEPARTMENT. 

In this department, The Business Educators’ Association of America, having made itself an auxil 
iary of the Institute for the purpose, codperates with its officers in endeavors to introduce in all business 
schools such instruction as shall more thoroughly prepare the more than sixty thousand youths in 
yearly attendance on such schools for the duties of citizenship. 


IV.—COLLEGE AND PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL DEPARTMENT, 

With the aid of Associate Members of the Faculty of the Institute, appointed for that purpose (now 
including instructors in a majority of such institutions), this department seeks to promote in all 
higher institutions of learning, such attention to the essential principles of republican government, 
practically as well as philosophically considered, as shall make high scholarship a synonym for the 
best citizenship, and a preparation for best service in public stations, 


V.—DEPARTMENT OF THE PRESS. 

Through this department, as a medium for the issue of printed matter promotive of its objects, the 
Institute has hitherto distributed, in various forms, the equivalent of some sixteen million pages of 
octavo matter. By an arrangement which cannot fail to largely promote the Institute's usefulness, 
The American Journal of Politics, which has won for itself a recognized place among the foremost of 
magazines devoted to the discussion of the vital questions with which the Institute concerns itself, will 
hereafter be its official organ ; and Mr. A. J. Palm, editor-in-chief, will become secretary of this depart- 
ment. This arrangement will commence with the July issue of the magazine; and in place of the 
publications heretofore issued, every member of the Institute who shall annually contribute to its ex- 
pense fund the sum of three dollars or more, will receive, without further cost, twelve monthly issues of 
the magazine, each number containing about one hundred and twenty-five pages of reading matter, or 
about one thousand four hundred and forty pages in its two yearly volumes. Members contributing 
less than three dollars yearly, will be entitled to receive selected numbers of the magazine in propor- 
tion to payments made ; but it is believed that few members will hesitate to secure, in its entirety, the 
valuable and timely literature thus offered them ata cost so slightly in excess of the Institute’s ordi- 
nary dues, as to be only nominal. 


VI.—DEPARTMENT OF LEGISLATION. 
(Civil Service and Law Reform.) 

In codéperation with members in the several states, it is sought, through this. department, to promote 
legislation calculated to secure the proper administration of public affairs, to protect and elevate the 
suffrage, and to give, in all the states, such form to laws affecting the social order as shall make them 
uniform, just, and effective in their operation. 





In brief, the Institute of Civics seeks to enforce the truth that good government, which is dependent 
upon good citizenship, must be the result of the wise and persistent use of educational influences ; and 
that these influences must be not merely such as to promote general intelligence, but such as to assure 
the acquirement of the particular knowledge as to civic affairs and civic duties ; and the disposition 
toward civic virtue, which shall qualify the citizen for the best use of his powers and opportunities. 

It seeks the coéperation, as members, of all citizens who appreciate the imperative need of such 
work as it seeks to promote ; and to bea participator in such work, as declared by one of the most 
distinguished of American citizens, may be regarded as both “a privilege and an honor.” 

Correspondence is invited with those desiring to become members, and may be addressed to the 
President of the Institute, 38 Park Row, New York City. 
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ECONUMIC COOPERATION. 


BY STOUGHTON COOLEY. 


HERE is a desire on the part of all organizations seeking 
to better the condition of mankind to so arrange the 
forces in the production and distribution of wealth as to elim- 
inate all useless waste. They seek to shut out from the enjoy- 
ment of society’s store all those who have not contributed to 
that store, to lop off all the economic parasites which cling to 
the social organism, and let man work out his own destiny un- 
hampered by this insuperable and unnecessary burden. As the 
economic relations of mankind consist in rendering services to 
each other, the various reforms advocated, and the colonies pro- 
jected, have had for their object codperation, or the rendering 
of service at cost. The organization sought may be of a volun- 
tary nature as proposed by the anarchists, or of involuntary 
nature as advocated by the socialists, nationalists, communists, 
and other paternalists. But the end sought is codperation, vol- 
untary or involuntary. 

It is the purpose of this paper to show that not only is mu- 
tual service a thing to be desired, but to prove that we now have 
codperation—a codperation in which each producer gets the 
full returns of hi& labor, and in which the exchange of goods or 
services between the producers is governed by a principle ab- 
solutely just and mathematically exact,—barring the element of 
monopoly. It will be shown that, eliminating the element of 
monopoly, there is the utmost freedom in production and ex- 
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change, and the obligations of man to man are adjusted by an 
agent which maintains perfect equity. 

The search of the various reformers for their heart’s desire is 
like many another in which the searchers do not know that 
which they seek. Realizing that there is something lacking in 
the present system of production and distribution of wealth, 
they set off at a tangent to find the missing element without 
stopping to inquire what it may be. They fail to fix in 
their minds by careful analysis the size, shape, and nature 
of the object of their search, but give it a name and start 
after it at a breakneck speed. This lack of careful analysis and 
disregard for the law of cause and effect is well illustrated in 
the demand of the Farmers’ Alliance for free money, that is, 
money at cost. Without looking into the matter further than to 
cast up the sum of their mortgages and determine the amount of 
interest, they conclude that the government should go into the 
banking business and lend money at a lower rate than the 
bankers do. The mistake of the populist lies in his assumption 
that interest is paid for money. Money in and of itself is of 
no value, but it is a representative of value and is evidence in 
the hands of the holders that they are entitled to that amount 
of goods or service. It is the things of value for which in- 
terest is paid when money is borrowed. The farmer does not 
need money when he borrows it ; he wants tools, seeds, and sup- 
plies, and, as the local dealer in these things will not trust him 
to a sufficient amount, he must buy them on the credit of some 
one else, that is, he must find some one who will trust him to 
go his security. He appeals to a man who has more credit than 
he is using, that is, more money, and upon the exchange of satis- 
factory pledges, borrows, not the money, but the credit. True, 
he actually receives the money, but it is only to transfer it to 
the dealer in supplies. The capitalist, instead of going to the 
local dealer and assuring him that he will be responsible for the 
debts of the farmer up to a certain amount, lends him the 
money, which is turned over to the trader, who has no subse- 
quent relations in the transaction. The final settlement must be 
made with the capitalist whom the farmer owes for the goods 
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just the same as though he had them directly of him. Had the 
farmer got the goods of the dealer on two or five years’ time he 
would not expect the same prices as though he paid cash. The 
trouble, expense, and uncertainty would have to be compensated 
in some way, and the extra charge made for the long-time con- 
tract would be in the nature of interest, whether it was called so 
or not. And the interest so charged would be for the goods, not 
the money. 

The farmer is willing to pay some interest, but he is opposed 
to what he terms monopoly interest ; he is willing to pay the 
three or four per cent of New York, but he will not pay the ten 
per cent of Kansas. * But why should interest be four per cent 
in New York when it is ten in Kansas? There is nothing to 
prevent the capital of New York from going to Kansas. And as 
the capitalists are keen-witted men, lending their money solely 
for profit, the fact that they do not go must be taken as evidence 
that there is some counteracting factor. It is found upon ex- 
amination that the difference in risk and expense of looking 
after loans just about equals in the long run the difference in 
the rate of interest in the two localities. Were the government 
to go into the banking business none of the conditions outside of 
banking would be changed. The securities would remain the 
same, the same uncertainties would exist. The banks would be 
run by no better men, if as good. If a different rate of interest 
were charged to compensate for the difference in conditions, the 
government would be accused of partiality, just as would the 
postal department were it to charge the rural communities the 
actual cost of carrying their mails. If a general average were 
made, as is the case with the postal department, complaints 
might justly be made that this also was partiality. Not only 
would it be partial and unjust, but it would be futile as well. 
New York enjoys low interest and high rents ; Kansas has high 
interest and low rents, and it is just as impossible to bring these 
two together as it is to make a body move in opposite directions 
at the same time. If interest were lower in Kansas, that is, if 
the capitalist charged less for guaranteeing the purchase, the 
Kansas lands, which find purchasers at the present rates, would 
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be in still greater demand. The increased demand would send 
prices up ; and the land values would continue to mount just in 
proportion as the rate of interest came down. So, too, if inter- 
est were raised in New York, the rents there would come down. 
It is understood that the term ‘‘rent’’ is used in its economic 
sense and means the price paid for the use of land or other 
natural monopoly. 

It is quite evident that the difference in the rate of interest is 
due to the difference in risks and expense of caring for the loan. 
But is the whole rate too high? Are we paying more than cost 
for capital? Capital, like water, seeks its level ; it may invest 
itself with any form which it sees fit. If we have a number of 
forms of wealth production into each of which capital can enter 
at will, and if it is known that one of these industries is con- 
ducted at cost, and capital seeks it or remains in it, then 
it must follow that the others are also conducted at cost. 
For it is quite clear that if capital gets more in one than in 
another it will flow from that of less interest to that of greater 
interest. 

Among the industries which are manifestly conducted at cost 
is that of farming on land having no rental value. There is no 
monopoly of this; any one is free to go upon it and employ his 
labor and capital. If, then, a man enters upon free land and 
employs his own capital when he could as well hire that capital 
out to others, it is clear that upon the whole the returns to 
capital in the shape of money are no greater than to capital in 
the shape of farming implements and improvements. If farm- 
ing is conducted at cost then money is loaned at cost. Indeed, 
the farmer is free at any time to leave his farm and lend his 
capital to another at the very rates of which he so vehemently 
complains. 

Codperation in the form of the mutual credit banks of Ger- 
many and the building associations in this country, which have 
proven to be so popular, illustrates another phase of the same 
principle. The cost of lending money in them is the same as 
that of the regular banks, the difference being that in the latter 
the labor is performed by paid clerks, while in the former it is 
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done by the members of the institution. In the mutual bank 
the borrower gets the money at four per cent, but he must give 
a certain amount of time and attention to the business, else some 
one will default and increase his interest ; in the other case the 
borrower pays five per cent and has no further care of the bank. 
The one per cent difference represents the cost of looking after 
the business ; in the one case, the borrower hires himself, and in 
the other he hires another. It may be said that the working- 
men can attend to the bank’s business in the evening when they 
have nothing else todo. But the saddler could as well make a 
saddle in the evenings when he had nothing else to do. It can- 
not be said that the workman is getting cheap money any more 
than he can be said to be getting a cheap saddle. It would be 
immaterial to the saddler whether he borrowed money at four 
per cent, and spent a certain amount of time in looking after a 
bank, or borrowed it at five per cent and spent the same amount 
of time in making a saddle, which would be worth the extra one 
per cent. Indeed the probabilities are that he would make 
more by confining his whole attention to the saddle-making ; 
just as the banker would get his saddles cheapest by giving his 
whole attention to banking instead of using his spare time in 
making saddles. It is unreasonable to suppose that men who 
have but a casual acquaintance with a given industry can carry 
on that industry as well as those who give their entire attention 
to it, hence to undertake what is commonly called codperation is 
to put the race horse at the plow and the plow horse on the 
track. 

A much favored form of mutual exchange of wealth is the 
cooperative store. But in establishing a codperative store it is 
unreasonable to suppose that the directors will secure better 
managers and clerks than those who are now engaged in the 
business. Hence the mere keeping of the store will be no dif- 
ferent than under present conditions. The real gain in codpera- 
tive store-keeping is due to the organization of the patrons. 
They form a society or organization which agrees to trade at one 
store ; and they see to it that the members of the society are 
mutually responsible. This secures regular demand for goods, 
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and avoids all loss from bad bills. But suppose there were 
organization of the buyers without ownership of the store. 
The board of directors could go to the various private stores and 
secure special rates in consideration of the steady trade and sure 
pay. Itis clear that under such conditions the enterprising 
trader would shade his prices to the very lowest possible point ; 
for if he did not some one else would. And if in doing this the 
tradesman should bankrupt himself, the society could transfer 
its custom to another. By owning its own store the society 
would be compelled to pay the expenses of the business; and 
those expenses might be greater than necessary on account of 
inefficient management. But if it were free to trade with any 
store, it could select that one which was best managed, and that 
fact would be determined by competition among the stores. 
The best managed store would be able to give the lowest 
prices. 

In the matter of transportation the same analysis holds good, 
the business is now carried on at cost,—barring the element of 
monopoly. The men who now run the railroads are certainly as 
able as any that the government could secure ; there is need of 
no interference other than to eliminate the peculiar property 
which is called special privilege. There has been practical dem- 
onstration of this in transporation lines from which the element 
of monopoly is absent, that of steamboats and shipping. Dur- 
ing the early life of the Farmers’ Alliance and the Grange, a 
number of them undertook to run steamboats on the Missis- 
sippi and tributaries to carry their produce to market. As the 
water ways are free to all who wish to use them, there was no 
reason why they should not save the enormous freights which 
the private boat owners charged. A number of boats were 
started, but their career was exceedingly brief. The men who 
succeeded in placing themselves at the head of affairs were 
usually the least able to direct them. Poor management soon 
drove the business to the other boats ; and the Grange competi- 
tion ceased, after demonstrating that the private boats were the 
cheaper and better. 

In the case of railroads, however, and all enterprises which 
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require a right of way, there is little competition, and this ele- 
ment of monopoly must be disposed of. The actual expense of 
operating the road is probably as small now as it could be under 
government control, but the stockholders reckon as part of 
their capital, and charge interest upon, the right of way,— 
something which of its very nature is the property of the peo- 
ple. Any one may enter the grocery business, farming, or any 
kind of manufacturing which is not controlled by patents, but 
to enter the railway business it is necessary to secure a fran- 
chise which will enable the holder to compel the people, who 
might otherwise oppose it, to acquiesce. And the building of 
new roads is too expensive to allow of competition. A few hun- 
dred dollars will build a boat which can run between St. Louis 
and Cairo, and destroy the profits of the best lines. But to 
build a railroad from Chicago to St. Louis requires millions of 
dollars. Inthe one sase the competition or the fear of com- 
petition keeps rates within bounds; in the other the rates are 
fixed at the will of the owners of the roads subject only to such 
arbitrary laws as assert the public nature of the property. 

This analysis applies to all industries. Remove the element 
of monopoly and there is service at cost. Barring the element of 
monopoly, there is now existing an ideal system of codperation. 
Wherever business is subject to competition it is now run by the 
men who are naturally fitted for it; and itis run by the best of 
these, for the poorer ones are pushed to the wall, and com- 
pelled to give their attention to those things which are within 
their abilities. To correct the present evils, the individualists 
would overturn the whole present social and economic structure, 
and allow the members to associate as they see fit. No pro- 
vision is made for the division or distribution of rent, or the 
equalizing of natural opportunities. No provision is made for 
the laying out of highways. If a stupid owner of a potato 
patch opposes the running of the road through his ground, it 
will have to go around; and if the individualists on each side 
also object, it might be a very long road before it gets around. 
Were it not for the franchise, or power to condemn a right of 
way, it would not be possible to build a road across a county. 
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On the other hand the collectivists, such as the socialists, 
nationalists, communists, etc., would destroy the rights of the 
individual. Not only would society dispose of the wealth which 
is the joint creation of all, but it would also regulate that of the 
individual. To escape the present exploitation of labor by 
monopoly, socialism proposes to surrender every incentive to in- 
dustry save that of altruistic emulation. It proposes not only 
to dispose of the common rights and wealth by a majority vote, 
but also the private rights and wealth. It proposes to establish 
through frail humanity a condition which could only exist 
among angels. 

The communists would not only compel the individual to 
serve under the direction of the state, but to share his labor 
with that of his fellows: from all according to their ability, to 
all according to their needs. Under all of the collectivists’ 
schemes the situation would be similiar to that of the stockholders 
of the present corporations. The directors are elected by the 
stockholders with the expectation of securing tangible results in 
the shape of dividends. They may see many opportunities to en- 
ter upon enterprises which would ultimately enrich the road, but 
if they in the meantime curtail the profits, the indignant stock- 
holders will elect a new board of directors who will bring in the 
profits. So under the socialistic state, a genius might have a 
scheme whereby the power of wealth production would be in- 
creased many fold, but its introduction would entail a falling off 
of production for a time. The board of supervision, under 
whatever name it might be known, conscious of the fact that a 
falling off in the production of wealth would cause an over- 
throw of the administration, would refuse to adopt it. Or it 
might be through some personal feeling the controlling mem- 
bers of the government would refuse to take up the new method. 
In either case there would be no recourse for the inventor. But 
under the present conditions and under those which would still 
better obtain were all monopolies abolished, the inventor can set 
his machine up and, by putting the goods on the market at a 
lower price than obtained before, compel the others to adopt it. 
Competitive methods are in many ways wasteful, but it is only 
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the waste incident to speed; by the small waste seen there is 
accomplished the great saving which is not seen because it is a 
part of a great system, but which is nevertheless there. Com- 
plaint might be made that express trains are more destructive 
of human life than stage coaches were, but consider the speed 
and comfort they give. 

What is the codperation sought by all these different schools 
of economic philosophy? Codperation means operation to- 
gether, working together, working for mutual benefit. It 
means a condition of affairs in which each laborer shall get ex- 
actly what he produces, a condition in which no one shall 
take from the sum total of wealth without first having added to 
it an equal amount. The most perfect condition of codperation 
conceivable is that in which man is free from the restraint of 
all other men, in which each has free access to the land whence 
all wealth must come, and can take the wealth he draws thence 
to a free market where he can exchange his surplus with that of 
others in like condition. Under such conditions every man will 
gravitate to the occupation for which he is best fitted, without 
the necessity of being assigned to this or that calling by a state 
board. And the exchange upon this market will be upon a 
basis of absolutely mutual service. A certain number of fish 
will exchange for a bushel of potatoes, not because a board of 
statisticians believes them to be equivalent, but because the 
actual producers find them to be so after repeated attempts on 
the part of both to get more for their goods. 

This cooperation is not only better than that of any of the 
arbitrarily arranged systems of the various paternalistic schools, 
because it is in conformity with natural laws, and is therefore 
just, as well as expedient, but it is more easily accomplished 
than that of any of the others. Since we now have codperation 
with the elimination of monopoly, all that is necessary to do is 
to secure the repeal of the laws upholding it. Monopoly in the 
economic sense means the control of some interest or industry 
by one person, or a number acting as one; it means the control 
of some industry from which other men are barred by statutory 
laws, arbitrary laws which give to them immunity from the 
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natural law of competition, hence conferring upon them special 
privileges. 

The thing necessary to be done then to set society upon a 
proper foundation is to abolish the monopolies and special privi- 
leges. One of these and the one which seems to be the nearest 
at hand is the tariff, which gives to some individuals the right to 
manufacture certain goods for this country. That is, the tariff 
prevents foreign goods from coming to the country, and the 
home producers enter into an agreement to prevent any one else 
from starting a factory here. In order that we may have goods 
at cost we must have freedom of exchange. With free exchange 
competition will force the returns to capital to the lowest point 
at which it will consent to maintain itself. For as capital is 
always seeking the place of greatest interest, it will flow into 
any industry in which the returns are greater than in any other 
industry. The tariff, both revenue and protective, should be 
entirely abolished. 

Another monopoly which must be destroyed is that of transpor- 
tation wherever it is carried on by special enactment. Wherever 
the carrying business requires a right of way, it should be so 
controlled as to prevent its managers from charging more than 
enough to cover the cost, that is, return the prevailing rates of 
interest in the free market. More than that, the transportation 
companies are not entitled to ; less, they will not take. Hither 
the road beds must be owned by the people as the streets are, 
and the companies allowed to run cars upon them, or the whole 
business must be taken into the hands of the government. The 
latter method seems preferable, though the former may answer. 
One of these or something equivalent must be adopted to main- 
tain transportation at cost. Not only must transportation be 
maintained at cost, but it must be conducted impartially. One 
citizen must have the same use of a railroad as another, just as 
all citizens have the same use of the streets. 

Of the same nature are the telegraph, the gas and water ser- 
vice in cities, and all those things which, like the railroads, re- 
quire special grants in order to exist. A hundred companies 
can deliver ice in the streets in wagons, but only one or two can 
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deliver water through the streets in pipes. In the first place 
competition obtains and the service is on the whole performed at 
cost; in the second the charges are entirely subject to the caprice 
of the owner of the franchise. Attempts to regulate the charges 
of these franchise holders have proved and must prove unavail- 
ing. And the business is so simple and compact that the best 
results will be obtained when the municipalities operate the gas, 
water, and street car plants. 

There are many smaller monopolies which need attention, and 
others will appear as society develops and takes more compli- 
cated forms. But the greatest of all monopolies is that of the 
private appropriation of rent. It has been well described as the 
robber who takes all that is left. 

It needs no argument to prove the right of man to the use of 
the earth. The mere statement of the fact that all men have a 
right to life, and that none can live without access to the land, is 
sufficient to establish the truth of this proposition. Anyone who 
denies it is beyond the reach of reason. But while the abstract 
right of man to the use of the earth is admitted by all thinking 
men, there is a wide difference of opinion as to how that right 
shall be established. 

If, as has already been seen, it is necessary that all producers 
should have equal right to the use of the highway, whether that 
highway be a common road, street, or a railway, in order that 
cooperation may obtain, of how much more importance is it that 
the producers should have equal rights to the use of the earth. 
But in securing the right to the use of the earth care must be 
taken that private rights are also conserved. Unless perma- 
nency of possession is granted, the reaper will not sow, if the pro- 
duct be divided according to the peoples’ needs instead of their | 
deeds, industry will be discouraged, thrift and painstaking re- 
buked. 

Land varies in natural productiveness and in advantages 
which come of the growth of population, that is, the same 
amount of labor on one piece will produce forty bushels of corn, 
on another thirty-five, another thirty, another twenty-five, 
another twenty; or if it be a water power one may produce 
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twenty bolts of cloth, others twenty-five, thirty, thirty-five, and 
forty ; or if it be business property in the city, the different lots 
may enable the merchant who occupies them to sell twenty, 
twenty-five, thirty, thirty-five, or forty pairs of shoes. This 
variation is due to causes which lie outside of man’s power and 
influence as an individual, and it is as much the right of one as 
another. What is necessary then to secure equal rights and at 
the same time maintain private possession. is to divide equally 
among them all the excess over and above what can be pro- 
duced upon the least productive land in use. That is to say, if 
each of the five farmers has an equal right to the use of the 
forty bushel land, and only one of them can occupy it, the man 
who is given possession is required to share with the others all it 
produces over and above what the same labor can produce on 
the least productive land in use. So with a man on the thirty- 
five bushel land, the thirty, twenty-five, and twenty. Equal 
rights would be maintained if this surplus from the different 
pieces of land were divided among the five men; but whereas 
this would be an easy matter with a few men, it would become 
more and more difficult as the number was increased. It is bet- 
ter to devote it to a common use which must be supplied under 
any circumstances. Thus as the farmers gather their corn, 
they might place in a common granary the surplus from their 
respective fields, and when they had occasion to make or mend 
a highway they could feed their horses from the common gran- 
ary. Asthe road is common property and a common neces- 
sity, it is proper that it be maintained by the common wealth. 
Under such a condition each man will have exactly the same 
right and opportunity as every other man. Whether he be of 
great or small productive capacity, whether he labor hard and 
faithfully or not, he will be conscious of the fact that he is get- 
ting all he produces. 

It is only necessary to extend this to all society to secure the 
universal right of men to the use of the earth. By requiring 
each to put in the common granary for the use of the common 
highways, and other public functions, all that his particular 
holding will produce over and above what the least productive 
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land in use will produce, the land monopoly will be absolutely 
destroyed. And when this last and greatest of monopolies is 
destroyed there will be perfect codperation. Each producer will 
have an equal right in the use of the land; he will have free 
use of the roads to the common markets, where he can exchange 
products with men equally free. There will be no arbitrary re- 
straints of individual action to maintain the equality of the 
great and small; there will be no cumbersome machinery to 
regulate the private affairs of life, no elaborate statistics to de- 
termine how much of this or that article shall be produced, or 
how it shall be divided. Each producer will have the full pro- 
duct of his labor and he will be free to do with it as he pleases. 

This plan for securing complete and perfect codperation, it is 
submitted, is in conformity with natural law and the natural 
development of the human race. It will secure every advantage 
at which socialists, anarchists, and communists aim, and it will 
interfere with no man’s individual rights. By giving to each 
exactly what he earns, thrift and painstaking will be encour- 
aged ; by abolishing all forms of monopoly each producer will 
realize that the more his neighbor creates the cheaper the goods 
will be, and the more‘he himself creates the more he can com- 
mand in exchange. 

It might be possible for cunning workmen to construct an ap- 
pliance which would render the breathing of tight-laced women 
easier, but the same result could be better secured by cutting the 
stays and allowing the lungs free action. It might be possible 
by means of supports to enable Chinese women to walk better 
than they now do ; but better results could be obtained by allow- 
ing their feet to develop as nature intended. So it might be 
possible by means of socialism, communism, or nationalism, to 
arrange society upon an artificial basis which would secure bet- 
ter results than are at present obtained ; but the better way is 
to cut the stays, remove the molds, and allow society to develop 
as natural law dictates. 

STOUGHTON COOLEY. 








DEFENSE OF THE “GODLESS SCHOOLS” OF THE 
STATE. 


BY W. W. QUATERMASS. 


‘*God give us men. A time like this demands 
Strong minds, great hearts, true faith and ready hands; 
Men whom the lust of office does not kill ; 
Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy ; 
Men who possess opinions and a will ; 
Men who have honor, men who will not lie ; 
Men who can stand before a demagogue 
And damn his treacherous flatteries without winking ; 
Tall men, sun crowned, who live above the fog, 
In public duty and in private thinking. 
For while the rabble, with their thumbworn creeds, 
Their large professions and their little deeds, 
Mingle in selfish strife, lo! Freedom weeps. 
Wrong rules the land, and waiting Justice sleeps.” 


HERE never before was a.time when these words of Dr. 
Holland were so fittingly appropriate as at the present. 
The times do need men who, with truth upon their lips, yet 
with grace within their hearts, will stand up manfully in the de- 
fense of one of the most cherished of American institutions. 
Not long ago the president of a denominational college under 
the control of the Congregational Church, during the course of 
a sermon, referred to the common schools as ‘‘ godless.’”’ The 
president of another denominational college under the control of 
the Methodists has, within a year, announced that ‘‘ wise par- 
ents’’ will send their children to denominational schools only. 
Within this same year, a bishop of the Catholic Church has is- 
sued a pastoral in which he asserts that the ‘‘common school ’”’ 
is the “first fruit’? of the “pernicious doctrines”? of the 
French Revolution, and in which he commands Catholic parents 
to send their children to Catholic schools. Like criticisms from 
other sources might be cited, but the above are sufficient to 
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illustrate the feelings of many persons. Coming, as_ these 
criticisms do, from such diverse quarters, and from men holding 
such eminent positions, it is sufficient to make us pause in order 
that we may once more get our bearings upon the great question 
of the proper education for the youth of America. 

Right here let it be distinctly understood that no objection 
can be, or is, made to the right of the persons above referred 
to, or of any other person, to criticise the public schools. 
That one is more or less directly interested in maintaining 
denominational schools does not render him incompetent as a 
critic of the state schools, though it properly may lessen the 
weight of his criticism. As citizens, presidents of denomina- 
tional colleges and bishops of churches have the inalienable 
right to censure any institutions of the state, the common school 
system among them. Moreover, if they consider the common 
schools a ‘‘social plague,’’ as one divine says that he does, it is 
not only their right, but their duty, to denounce them. There 
is nothing sacred, nothing divine, about the public schools. 
They are not fetiches to be worshiped, nor idols before which to 
bow down. If they are a source of corruption and immorality, 
they ought to be condemned by every right-thinking citizen, 
and no mawkish sentimentalism ought to intervene to save them 
from destruction. On the other hand, if the public schools con- 
duce to the morality of the people, if they conserve the peace 
and prosperity of the community, if they are necessary to the 
preservation of the nation, then it is the duty of every citizen 
to rally to their support. 

Let it further be distinctly understood that no unworthy 
motives are imputed to anyone simply for the reason that he op- 
poses the common schools. That the opponents of the public 
schools are in error, I firmly believe. That they are in error 
from corrupt motives, I do not believe. Indeed I am not in- 
clined to believe that any such opponent acts from any other 
than the highest motives. Grant that the supporters of denom- 
inational schools are in their purposes above reproach ; grant 
further that such schools are morally pure, then if it can be 
shown that the common schools educate their pupils in a broader 
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morality than the church schools do or can, the superiority of 
the state over the church schools will be conclusively demon- 
strated. Iam not attacking the persons that support and be- 
lieve in the denominational system of schools, but I am ques- 
tioning the wisdom of that system. Nor am I upholding those 
who believe in the common schools, but I am upholding and de- 
fending these schools. 

While the right of criticism upon the public schools is freely 
conceded, I must and do insist upon the right to reply to such 
criticism. Too often have clerical gentlemen especially de- 
nounced the state schools, and then, with the evident purpose of 
shielding themselves from counter-attack, they have pleaded 
that their criticisms were purely of a religious nature, and con- 
cerned alone the denomination to which the words were directly 
addressed. Oh, Religion, Religion, Religion! what casuistry is 
committed in thy name! If the public schools are denounced 
as ‘‘godless,’’ are not the people entitled to know what is meant 
by the epithet? If it is alleged that ‘‘wise parents’’ will send 
their children to denominational schools only, have not the un- 
wise parents a right to know in what respect they lack wisdom ? 
When the common schools are condemned as the ‘first fruits ’’ 
of the ‘‘ pernicious doctrines’’ of the French Revolution, is it 
any answer to say that the condemnation is purely a religious 
one, and affects Catholics only? Happily the right of sanctuary 
is denied in these later days to offenders against civil institu- 
tions. Happily that day has come when the laity may, without 
fear and without reproach, refute the arguments of the clergy. 
And what have the clergy to fear other than being convinced of 
the errors of their ways? The protection of the Constitution 
and the laws is theirs as well as others. Moreover 

‘«The battle flags are furled 


In the parliament of man 
The federation of the world.”’ 


Surely the epithets, ‘‘ mischievous,’’ ‘‘ baneful,’’ ‘‘ vicious,’’ 
‘‘immoral,’”’ ‘‘irreligious’’ and ‘ godless,’”’? as applied to the 
common schools, are not so purely religious in their nature as to 
preclude a reply by a layman. Surely it must be of interest to 
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the state whether or not such epithets are hurled at one of its 
institutions. In so far as they tend to destroy the common 
school system, they are political and not religious in their effect. 

Besides, is it a matter of indifference to the state whether each 
and all denominations establish parochial schools or not? Is 
any one so blind that he cannot see that if every denomination 
were to establish schools of its own, it would be the death of the 
common school system? A Catholic, whose writings bear the 
endorsement of Cardinal Newman and the imprimatur of Car- 
dinal Gibbons says on this point: * ‘‘ And Catholics will con- 
tinue building schools on their own grounds; until, like the 
many deserted sectarian temples which are legally acquired by 
inpouring children of the church, the future state school build- 
ings, left empty by Catholics deserting them and non-Catholics 
becoming practically disgusted with the unrepublican and un- 
christian system, shall also be lawfully acquired and occupied 
by denominational schools.’’ Yet we are told that the proposi- 
tion to sweep entirely out of existence an institution of the 
state is purely a religious one! Is it possible that anyone can- 
not see that this is a political and not a religious question? Is 
it possible that this momentous change is to be made without a 
protest being raised? It is preposterous to suppose that the 
public voice is to be stilled, that the public press is to be stifled 
while the present system of schoois is being transformed into the 
denominational system. If the change must come, let it come 
only after a full, free, fair, and open discussion upon the merits 
and demerits of the respective systems. 

But what are ‘‘godless’’ schools? I reply in the language of 
Mr. Justice Orton, in the famous Wisconsin Bible case: ‘They 
are called by those who wish to have not only religion, but their 
own religion taught therein, ‘godless schools.’ They are god- 
less, and the educational department of the government is god- 
less, in the same sense that the executive, legislative, and ad- 
ministrative departments are ‘godless.’ In this sense only are 
they godless. Now Iam aware that many people think it nec- 
essary to have the name of God continually upon their lips. 
" “Christian Schools,” by Thomas J. Jenkins. 
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Daily and even hourly God is thanked, not only for blessings 
enjoyed, but miseries suffered. The expression of an intent to 
do an act on the morrow is always qualified by the phrase, God 
willing.”? It was a good old minister who, meeting a former 
parishioner for the first time in years, and being asked as to his 
wife’s health, replied with tears in his eyes and a sob in his voice, 
‘*She’s dead, thank the Lord.’’ Now I do not object to this 
practice, but I do wish to enter an emphatic protest against the 
idea that a man is godless if he has not constantly upon his lips 
the name of the Almighty. ‘‘ Not every one that saith unto me 
Lord, Lord, shall enter the kingdom of heaven.’’ There may 
be a silent doing of the will of the Father, as well as a vocal one. 
‘‘The heavens declare the glory of God,’’ but no man ever heard 
the morning stars when they sang together. ‘‘ The music of the 
spheres’’ was never heard by mortal ears. In silent grandeur, 
the stars sweep in their majesty by. Earth, too, is silent in her 
most reverent moods : 


“That delicate forest flower, 
With scented breath, and look so like a smile, 
Seems as it issues from the shapeless mould, 
An emanation of the indwelling Life, 
A visible token of the upholding Love, 
That are the soul of this wide universe.”’ 


So though the name of God is not, and may not be, spoken in 
the public schools, that fact does not necessarily furnish any 
reason for applying the epithet, ‘‘ godless”’ to them. 

In the same way and for the same reason the common schools 
are not ‘‘irreligious”’ as they are often said to be. I quote again 
from the same writer whose work received the approval of Car- 
dinals Newman and Gibbons: * ‘‘ During the day, in all their 
classes and instruction, the pupils are not taught that there is 
really one true God in three divine persons, creator of heaven 
and earth, the rewarder of the good and the punisher of the 
bad ; that the second divine person became man and died for 
our salvation upon the cross.’’ I freely admit that the doctrine 
of the Trinity, the catechism, the Westminster Confession, the 
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Thirty-nine Articles are not and can not be taught in the public 
schools. Neither is anything said against them, or either of 
them, in the schools. So far as religion is concerned, the truth 
of its doctrines is neither affirmed nor denied. This may make 
the schools ‘‘ nonreligious,’’ but not ‘‘irreligious.’’ 

I do not understand that anyone advocates the support of de- 
nominational schools by the state for the sake of religion, for 
that would be a union of church and state entirely contrary to the 
genius of our institutions. The contention is that morality can 
not be properly taught, except upon a religious basis; and as 
the state is concerned in having good moral citizens, it ought to 
be willing to support such schools. It is further contended that 
as the common schools cannot teach religion they cannot give 
their pupils proper moral training, and therefore the state 
should abolish the present system of schools. 

The issue is now plain. The question has incidentally to do 
with religion, but it is not a religious question. It is purely a 
political one. It is the state that has to answer the question 
whether the common schools as now organized or the denomina- 
tional schools as proposed are better fitted to train the youth of 
the land in morals. It is for the state, not the church, to say 
which system is better adapted to teach its future citizens. 


‘*To clutch the golden keys. 
To mould a mighty state’s decrees.”’ 


To be completely educated one must be trained in hand, head, | 


and heart. Moral development is as essential as physical or 
mental. Now it has been claimed that the denominational 
schools are the equal of the common schools in the training of 
the physical and mental faculties, and if superiority exists in 
one system over the other, it must be found in those schools that 
can better educate the moral nature of the child. This may be 
admitted. But it is begging the very question at issue to as- 
sume, as some do, that as the denominational schools may and 
do, and as the common schoois do not and cannot, teach religion, 
the former give a better moral education than do the latter. 
This summary closing of the argument will not be allowed for a 
moment. 


ees 
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. The worth of creeds and the value of religious training are not 
denied. One fact, however, must be kept constantly in mind, 
and that is, that no creed, no religion, has the support of the 
majority of the people. In the United States the Catholic faith 
has more adherents than any other one, and yet in numbers 
Catholics scarcely form a respectable minority of the people of 
the land. The Catholic faith may be the true faith. I neither 
affirm nor deny its truth. But if it be the true faith, it is no 
less a fact that a large majority of the people do not so regard it. 
The same is true even to a greater extent of the Methodist, 
Baptist, or any other Protestant faith. The very nature of a 
religious creed seems to preclude its universal acceptance. To 
formulate a creed upon which all may unite seems impossible. 
Why this is so, it is not necessary to explain. No offense is in- 
tended when it is asserted that the most liberal creed is illiberal, 
the most latitudinous is narrow. It may be that the way to the 
heavenly city is too narrow to have a broad-gauged creed. 
I do not know, and care less, what the reason may be. I wish 
simply to impress upon each one that such is the fact, for it is 
an important one in the moral training of the young. 

In striking contrast with the divergence of views as to creeds, 
is the unanimity with which people agree upon the great laws 
of the moral code. Truth is as well loved upon the banks of 
the Ganges as upon the shores of “‘ the great unsalted seas’’ ; in 
the cottages of the poor as well as in the palaces of the rich ; in 
the plain meeting-house of the Puritan as in St. Peter’s at 
Rome. The people of all climes, of all conditions, of all races, 
and of all creeds revere it. Even the liar admires truth—in the 
other fellow. In the same way every person believes in tem- 
perance. The sticklers for particular creeds object to Bible read- 
ing in the public schools, yet no saloon-keeper was ever heard 
protesting against the teaching of the evils of intemperance 
therein. Mark well the agreement in opinion upon the essen- 
tials of the moral code with the diversity of views as to religion ; 
for this agreement upon the one hand and this diversity upon 
the other are the great factors that are to determine the question 
at issue. 
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What then is the influence that denominational schools have 
upon the moral nature of a child? Let it be remembered that 
every person considers his own creed, his own religion, as the 
only true faith, He may readily admit that the creed of 
another contains many commendable things in it, but in some 
way or in some place he discovers flaws in it. Steele is said 
once to have told the pope that the only difference between 
the Church of Rome and the Church of England, in respect to 
the certainity that each had of the truth of its own doctrines, 
is that the former church is infallible, and that the latter is 
never in the wrong. 

Thinking that another’s creed is erroneous, it is but a short 
step to the belief that he who lives up to such creed must be in 
error in his actions. A Jew anda Gentile may have a perfect 
agreement upon an abstract principle of right, yet, holding differ- 
ent views on the great questions of the hereafter, each may well 
think that the other is not living up to the principles that govern 
right conduct among men. The Christian missionaries bring 
back pitiful tales of Hindoo immorality, yet a Buddhist priest 
visiting this country is astonished to find so much immorality 
among Christians. Protestants are always ready with statistics 
to prove that Catholics are more immoral than are they them- 
selves, and then by argument to prove such greater immorality 
to have come from Catholic faith and worship. The fact is that 
the supposed errors in the creeds have had little to do with the 
lapses of men from virtue. Therefore the wholesale denuncia- 
tion of the adherents of one creed by the adherents of another 
on account of alleged errors is generally baseless. 

What is true of adults is much more true of children. A 
child’s loyalty often leads him to think a positive fault in a 
parent to be a virtue, and a positive virtue in another to bea 
fault. So put achild in a church school where the very atmos- 
phere is resonant with the affirmation that this is the only true 
church, this the only true creed, this the only true faith, this 
the only true religion, and without a word being said against 
any other church, creed, faith, or religion, he imbibes the idea 
that since those of other faiths are in error as to what they be- 
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lieve, they must, in consequence, be in error as to what they do ; 
in other words they are immoral. 

This is as true of one faith as of another. But if each de- 
nomination is to have its separate schools, because each con- 
siders its own faith as the only true one, and all other beliefs as 
false, and if each church insists that the children belonging to it 
attend its schools only, then we shall have a community split up 
into warring sects, and morality, no matter by what church 
taught, will prove to be a mockery, a delusion, and a snare. 
Besides Lutheran and Catholic schools we shall have Baptist, 
Methodist, Presbyterian schools, and schools under the control 
of each and every other denomination. Baptists will be drawn 
closer to Baptists, Catholics to Catholics, and Presbyterians to 
Presbyterians. Toa Methodist, ‘‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself,’ will mean a Methodist neighbor only ; and to a 
Lutheran it will mean a Lutheran neighbor only. ‘‘For if ye 
love them which love you, what reward have ye? do not even 
the publicans the same?’’ If the time ever comes when the 
present system must give place to the denominational system, 
my impression is that the admonition of the Savior, ‘‘ Love thine 
enemies,’’ will need constant inculcation. 

It has been asserted, however, that it is essential in moral 
training to teach the precepts of religion and morality. On the 
other hand, it is contended that simply filling a child with moral 
and religious precepts appeals to his scientific instincts only, 
and has little effect in developing his moral nature. It may be 
imagined that his Satanic Majesty is most learned in the code of 
morals, and, so far as knowledge goes, would make a most suc- 
cessful professor of ethics in the highest denominational college 
of the land. Yet it will scarcely be claimed that because he has 
a profound knowledge of what is right and what is wrong, that 
he would be a proper person for such position. What is needed 
is a school that will so train a child that he will do the right and 


| do not the wrong. The question is whether a child can be so 


trained in any school in which religion is not taught. 
In the words of another, I contend that ‘‘Moral education 
can be effected only in three ways, which I may briefly express 
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in three terms: example, humanity and discipline.’’ As to 
discipline all recognize its value in moral training. But in this 
respect one system of schools has no inherent advantage over 
the other. A particular school in either system may or may not 
be bad as to discipline. The same is true as to example. All 
recognize the example that the teacher sets in the inculcation of 
morals. There is necessarily no advantage of one school over 
the other. Yet in passing let me stop for a moment to pay trib- 
ute to the teachers in the public schools of America. Making 
no pretensions to greater purity than others possess, still where 
will be found a more disinterested, a more upright, a more vir- 
tuous class of citizens than are they? They live constantly in 
the public eye, they are continually under criticism; they are 
repeatedly weighed in the balance, but never yet have they been 
found wanting. No call to sacrifice has ever been made to 
which they have failed to respond, no high duty has been left 
by them unfulfilled. I challenge anyone to point out any other 
body of persons in the entire community that has done more to 
conduce to the peace, prosperity, and good order of the people 
than have the teachers in the common schools. 

Think not in praising the teachers in the public schools that 
I am throwing doubt upon the purity and virtue of the teachers 
of the denominational schools. I question not for a moment the 
high motive of those who for conscience’s sake seek to teach the 
children of their respective denominations the tenets of their 
religion. I may doubt the wisdom of such teaching, but not the 
purpose of it. I have little patience with those persons that, 
without a scintilla of evidence that would stand in a court of 
law, impute to entire classes of people lives of corruption and 
immorality. Iam not complaining of any person or set of per- 
sons. My indictment is against a system of schools, not against 
those who uphold it. I sincerely wish that lives that are so 
pure as are those of persons that teach in the denominational 
schools could have a wider and more extended influence. For 
though their lives be as pure as 


‘The famed snow 
That’s bolted by the northern blasts twice o’er,”’ 
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yet becanse of their environment they fail where the teachers of 
the public schools succeed. 

But more powerful than example or discipline, more potent 
than the precepts of ethics and religion in the moral develop- 
ment of the child, is humanity. And by that I mean that train- 
ing that shall cause a person in the intercouse with his fellow- 
men to forget, to obliterate, to blot out social, political, and 
creed lines. A Catholic divine, whose writings I have already 
quoted, objects to the common schools, because Catholic children 
would have as associates not only Protestant children, but 
‘children of all sorts, sects, and opinions, or no opinions—Jews, 
Gentiles, heathens, of the low and degraded classes of society.’’ 
Rather than considering this an evil, I deem it the highest vir- 
tue of the common schools that within them the children of all 
conditions, of all classes, of all creeds, may meet on an equal 
footing. There is no other place except the common schools, 
there is no other time except in youth, where all may meet to 
such advantage. As the years of manhood approach, each to a 
greater or less extent must-take up his separate burden of life 
and walk his way alone. If we are ever to learn how the other 
half lives, how the other half thinks, how the other half feels, 
the children of the rich must mingle with the children of the 
poor, the children of Protestants with those of Catholics, the 
children of Jews with those of Gentiles, and thus mingling and 
commingling they will learn to know, to respect, and to love 
each other. The storms of passion and prejudice in after years 
may burst above their heads, but the ties that grew in strength 
in the light of those sunny days of youth cannot be burst 
asunder. 

I have already spoken of the probable effect upon morality, if 
each denomination should establish schools of its own. The 
subject demands further attention. It is the complaint of 
Catholics especially that Protestants misunderstand and miscon- 
strue their motives. That the motives of Catholics are miscon- 
strued is no doubt true. But let me ask my Catholic friends, 
who are at fault in the matter? Are Catholics entirely blame- 
less for this state of affairs? Grant that their purposes are 
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above reproach, but when their clergy denounce the public 
schools as immoral, irreligious, and godless, and command the 
laity to send their children to the church schools, is it any 
wonder that people distrust them when they assert that they are 
not opposed to the public schools? Is it any wonder that peo- 
ple distrust them when they say that in supporting parochial 
schools they do ‘‘ not love Cesar less, but Rome more’’? Every 
parochial school of each and every denomination is a silent pro- 
test against the public schools. But the inquiry must reach 
deeper than this. How, I pray, are Protestants, Jews, Gentiles, 
and heathens to know and appreciate the good qualities of 
Catholics, if from childhood Catholics refuse to associate with 
others? I reiterate that there is no other place than the public 
schools where the misconstructions, the misinterpretations, the 
misconceptions, that divide the community into hostile parties 
can be done away with. I contend that no other place offers, as 
do the common schools, such advantages for the inculcation of 
the broad morality of the brotherhood of man. If beyond this, 
instruction in the precepts of religion is considered essential, let 
that be done in the family, the Sunday school, and the church. 
But while I do not approve of denominational schools, I am 
not in favor, as some are, of their abolition hy the power of the 
state. I am opposed on general principles to the indiscriminate 
regulation of affairs by legislative acts. Where the evil is not 
only positive but direct, then legislative condemnation may 
properly be invoked. But where the evil is negative and in- 
direct, or where it is a mere matter of policy, it is rarely, if ever, 
wise to seek suppression by legislation. Now, no one can suc- 
cessfully claim that the parochial schools are positively and 
directly evil. They are infinitely better than no schools at all. 
My only claim is that they do not and cannot train their pupils 
in the broad morality that the common schools can and do. 
There is another matter in the training of the youth of the 
land that appeals to the heart rather than the head, and that is 
the training in patriotism. I hesitate somewhat in speaking of 
this, for the reason that there is so much of the spurious article 
abounding that it is difficult to determine which is false and 
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which is genuine. It is remarkable what vast numbers of 
patriots we have these days. Each one is singing ‘‘ America”’ 
at the top of his voice and with the full strength of his lungs. 
Our A. P. A. friends close their meetings with the grand 
anthem, and our Catholic friends do likewise. Yet running 
through the entire piece is a discordant note. The soul of har- 
mony has fled. 

I suppose that if the Methodist Church were to establish de- 
nominational schools, it would not do so from unpatriotic 
motives. Its motives no doubt would be to preserve the Metho- 
dist faith. It would be the same with all other churches. The 
Catholic Church has plainly spoken on that question. The 
Third Plenary Council of Baltimore says: ‘‘Whence it shall 
come to pass that the people of the parish will prize and 
cherish their school, next to their church, as the preserver of 
faith and good morals and the fruitful mother of children, who 
shall be a joy and consolation to all.’’ Preservation of faith is 
the cornerstone of every denominational school. 

On the other hand, the state establishes schools for definite 
purposes of its own. In the common schools the state seeks its 
own welfare and its own preservation. It seeks the peace and 
prosperity of the entire commonwealth. Were this not true, 
the state would not have the right to tax one man to help 
educate the children of another. It is for the benefit of all that 
the love of country shall be fostered in the breasts of all. 
‘*When I am dead,’’ said Queen Mary, ‘‘ When I am dead, and 
my body is opened, ye shall find Calais written upon my heart.’’ 
So let there be written upon the heart of each child in the 
nation, ‘‘My country! ’tis of thee.’”’” Happy then will that day 
be when all the children of this broad land shall join hands one 
with another, and keeping step to the music of the union, 


‘* Those opened eyes, 
Which like the meteors of a troubled heaven, 
All of one nature, of one substance bred, 
Did lately meet in th’ intestine shock, 
Shall now, in mutual well beseeming ranks, 
March all one way.”’ 


W. W. QUATERMASS. 

















AUSTRALIA AND THE AMERICAN CONTINENT. 


BY T. CASTELLE HOPKINS. 


ACING the rolling waters of the Pacific Ocean are three 
great English-speaking communities which events of a 
recent date threaten to bring into marked and important 
rivalry. Hitherto, San Francisco, upon the shores of America, 
and Sydney, upon the shores of the Australian continent, have 
interchanged products to a large and profitable degree, and have 
helped to maintain, by steamship facilities and personal inter- 
course, that friendliness which always has prevailed, and proba- 
‘ bly always will prevail, between the United States and the 
Australian colonies. By this trade and passenger traffic the 
City of the Golden Gate has benefited largely, while the line of 
steamers running between that city and the Australasian ports 
has possessed a pleasant and profitable monopoly. 

But these relations, though so long subsisting, are, of course, 
subject to change, and movements now transpiring in the 
northern part of the continent, and in Australia, seem to indi- 
cate a readjustment of present conditions. It is announced 
that early in June next a conference is to be held in Canada, 
probably at Ottawa, the capital of the Dominion, for the purpose 
of bringing together the statesmen of the antipodes and of 
Canada in consultation as to the best means of increasing inter- 
course and travel, promoting trade and transportation, and 
developing cable and steamship facilities. The proposed meet- 
ing and the impetus now being given to closer relations between 
these two wings of the British Empire are the result of a series of 
events, each leading imperceptibly in the direction now so 
clearly comprehended by the peoples concerned. 

When the various provinces of British America formed them- 
selves into a confederation in 1867, it was not thought for a 
moment that their action would prove an example and source of 
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inspiration at a future period to kindred communities in the 
almost unknown regions of far-away Australia. That great 
island-continent was merely looked upon as the home of 
struggling, surging masses of miners, whose search for gold lent 
fame to the territory, but whose stability as settlers was more 
than problematical. In 1880, when Canada commenced in 
earnest the construction of its continental highway—the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway—Australia was becoming better known 
and its people were regarded as an important commercial com- 
munity, as well as the trustees of vast hidden wealth in gold and 
other minerals. But though the new railway was expected to 
prove a most valuable chain in the link of British intercom- 
munication and a vital imperial factor in the carriage of troops 
and armament to the east, it was hardly considered as being 
more than a possible aid in a dimly distant future to the de- 
velopment of trade and commerce with Australia. 

Its construction, however, soon produced the usual effect upon 
towns and cities along the route and in its vicinity. Winnipeg 
from a village, grew into a city of 30,000 people, and where 
nothing but forest and the spectacle of a primeval waste of 
waters had existed in 1886, there rose upon the Pacific coast, 
fronted by a magnificent harbor, the substantial city of Van- 
couver, with its 17,000 souls. A little later and the Canadian 
Pacific Company, aided by a Dominion subsidy, started the line 
of steamers to China and Japan, and began to compete with 
American railways and steamships for the eastern trade in teas, 
silks, and similar commodities. 

Still San Francisco remained and is to-day the great American 
seaport and chief railway center west of the Rocky Mountains. 
Behind it were the teeming millions of the American republic, 
and in front rolled the waters of an ocean which brought con- 
stant tribute in the form of vessels with costly cargoes from the 
far East, to lay before the people of the great West. It had 
received since 1848 the principal part of the precious metals, 
amounting to over $2,000,000,000, which had been produced by 
the mines of California and Nevada. All the wealth of the 
Comstock Lode, from 1871 to 1877, had been poured into its lap, 
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and the city was further enriched by the presence and residence 
of the owners of many great mines and properties. It possessed 
one fifth of the population, one third of the wealth, and most of 
the banking capital of the coast, while the railway and trans- 
portation interests of the golden state centered in the midst of it. 
Millionaires abounded and manufacturers were numerous and 
wealthy. But of late, the fall in the value of silver and the de- 
crease in the production of gold threaten the most vital interests 
of its citizens, while the present depression and recent banking 
troubles leave them in a position which renders even a slight 
contraction in trade or restriction of external markets decidedly 
unpleasant. Hence the importance to San Francisco, as well as 
to California and the United States, of the new movement in 
Canada and Australia. 

The present phase of the question has developed suddenly. 
The simultaneous growth of the Dominion and Australia, the 
construction of the Canadian Pacific Railway, and the natural 
tendency of that powerful corporation to reach out further, laid 
the foundations for something of the kind. But the result has 
been hastened by the incidental effect of the American tariff 
policy in shutting out Canadian products, and therefore forcing 
the Dominion to look abroad for markets and commercial allies. 
During the last two years its trade with Great Britain has 
jumped up fourteen million; attempts have been made to 
establish reciprocal relations with Brazil and the West Indies, 
France and Spain; and very lately Australia has come to the 
front as a possibly important factor in the extension of Canadian 
commerce and influence. The recognition of this idea and the 
effort to put it into practical operation came from the formation 
during the past summer of a Canadian-Australasian Steamship 
Company, by Messrs. Huddart & Co., of Sydney, N. 8S. W., and 
their success in placing a line of first-class steamers upon the 
route between Vancouver, B. C., and the capital of New South 
Wales. 

Some years previously the Canadian Parliament had voted a 
subsidy of $125,000 per annum for the establishment of such a 
line, but unsuccessfully, until local events in Australia induced 
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the mother colony there to follow the Dominion’s example, and 
offer an additional subsidy of $50,000 which other colonies 
promised to increase. While internal trade and production were 
booming and the bubble of prosperity founded upon borrowed 
money was unbroken, the people of Australia were indisposed 
to move in such a comparatively small matter as the develop- 
ment of trade with Canada. But last year the hurricane of 
financial disaster overtook them, and the several governments 
are now only too glad to do everything possible in the promotion 
of close trade relations wherever a profitable opening presents 
itself. And then the dense ignorance concerning Canada has 
lately been somewhat corrected. Formerly British America was 
supposed to be a vast, inhospitable region, with great lakes and 
rivers, pine forests and snow-clad mountains, where winter 
reigned the greater part of the year, and the people had a hard, 
though healthy, struggle for existence. And its public sentiment 
and policy were thought to be gradually drawing it into the 
arms of the neighboring republic. 

The two peoples were indeed somewhat equal in their lack of 
knowledge of each other’s requirements and aspirations, and for 
some time Canadians cherished the idea that Australians were 
more or less disloyal to British connection, and ready at some 
opportune moment to ‘‘ cut the painter.’’ But beginning some 
half dozen years ago, events gradually dispelled erroneous beliefs 
in both countries, and opened the way politically to relations for 
which material development on either side of the ocean had been 
apparently laying a basis. The Indian and Colonial Exhibition 
of 1886 revealed Canadian resources to the Australians, and 
vice versa ; the Colonial Conference in London during the suc- 
ceeding year showed something of the respective national ten- 
dencies ; the Federation Conference held in Melbourne during 
1891 brought the Constitution of Canada, as well as that of the 
United States into the full light of public discussion and private 
study; while the lecturing tours of Mr. G. R. Parkin, Rev. 
Principal Grant, and Rev. D. V. Lucus, of Canada, opened up 
aS many avenues of useful and unknown information as the still 


more recent visits of Australian statesmen to the Dominion 
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may be expected to offer the people of their respective colonies. 
Early in 1893, Sir George Dibbs, premier of New South 
Wales, passed through Canada on his way home from England, 
and seems to have been profoundly impressed with what he saw 
and heard. A little later the Hon. Edmund Parton, Q. C., 
the attorney-general of the same colony, who has lately re- 
signed his post, also crossed the Dominion, and last fall James 
Huddart and F. W. Ward, promoters of the new steamship line, 
lectured in the leading Canadian cities. The result was not only 
a successful organization of the Trans-Pacific Steamship Com- 
pany, but the acceptance of an informal invitation from Sydney 
by the Dominion government, and the dispatch of one of its 
ablest and best known members, the Hon. Mackenzie Bowell, 
minister of trade and commerce, on a special mission to all the 
Australian colonies. From this he has lately returned with the 
arrangements for a conference in his pocket, and the promise of 
certain immediate visits from prominent Australian statesmen. 
With Mr. Bowell, though not in an official capacity, went 
Mr. Sandford Fleming, C. M. G., at one time chief engineer of 
the Canadian Pacific Railroad, and a Canadian representative at 
the Colonial Conference in London some years ago. His mission 
was the obtaining of support for a long cherished and important 
scheme—the laying of a cable between Canada and Australia. 
To him and many others it seemed that the trade between the 
two countries might be promoted by steamship lines and tariff 
arrangements, but it could never be brought to any complete or 
even pronounced development, without direct cable communi- 
cation. And certainly the British Empire can never depend 
upon its present system in times of war and trouble, running as 
it does from northern Australia to Java—a Dutch possession— 
across the Isthmus of Suez, where it could be easily destroyed, 
through Egypt, the immemorial battle-field of nations, and 
through the Red Sea, swarming with possibly hostile cruisers. 
Such arguments have had their effect, and even the two govern- 
ments which had already subsidized a French company’s cable 
to New Caledonia with a view to extension across the Pacific, 
stated their willingness to help a purely British enterprise. 
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Upon the whole Mr. Fleming has been successful, and we 
may expect therefore that the coming conference will deal in a 
practical manner with cable communication as well as with 
lower tariff rates between the colonies, and increased facilities 
to the already excellent steamship line. Indeed the special mis- 
sion, upon which the Hon. Robert Reid, Minister of Defense in 
Victoria, Australia, is now visiting London and Ottawa, is ad- 
mittedly for the purpose of discussing the proposed cable, and 
urging a better system of imperial defense. Sir Thomas Mc- 
Ilwraith, a member of the Queensland University, and three 
times premier of that colony, has just received a most enthusias- 
tic welcome in Canada, and declares himself ‘‘ heartily in favor 
of the construction of a Pacific cable under entirely British con- 
trol.’? How these various proposals and arrangements will affect 
American and Canadian trade is an important question, even 
though the conference should adjourn without decisive results. 
Some considerable change is bound to take place in existing con- 
ditions, if for no other reason than that the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company appears to be strongly backing the new 
steamship line. Mr. Huddart, in an interview given to a New- 
castle, England, paper on October 2d, plainly declared : 

*‘T concluded an agreement which I have called ‘a defensive 
and exclusive agreement’ with the Canadian Pacific Railroad 
for ten years. Mr. Van Horn, the president, struck the keynote 
by saying that they had been desirous of establishing a line of 
steamships between British Columbia and Australasia for a long 
time, and now that it was established they could not afford to 
see the Canadian-Australasian Company fail if it were within 
the power of the Canadian Pacific Railroad to prevent it. The 
moment Mr. Van Horn said that I felt that we could conquer 
the world.”’ 


Making due allowance for a promoter’s enthusiasm, there is 
probably much truth in this estimate of the situation. And 
when it is known how anxious the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company is to strengthen and complete its lines of communica- 
tion by a fast steamship system between Nova Scotia and 
England, there is little need of further proof as to its interest 
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in the Pacific enterprise. What success means to Vancouver 
may be estimated from the position that town has already 
attained as the terminus of the Canadian Pacific Railway and 
the port of the China and Japan steamship line. Its connec- 
tion with three important American railroads has also been an 
important factor and will probably prove a still more vital in- 
fluence in the future. What it means to Seattle, Tacoma, and 
San Francisco may be better understood by a consideration of 
the trade now done between the republic and the Australias, 
and the possibilities of expansion which undoubtedly exist. 

Nineteen million dollars was the sum total of the commerce 
transacted in 1892 between Australasia and the United States, 
while that between Canada and the Pacific colonies was con- 
siderably less than one million dollars in value. But that is no 
criterion for the future under the changed conditions now 
imminent. The following table shows how American trade 
grew up and expanded as steamship facilities and mutual growth 
in population and prosperity prepared the way : 


Year United States imports United States exports 
, Srom Australasia. to Australasia. 
iinits ntatilnd dokelal $ 130,000 $ 4,070,000 
, ee ee 280,000 2,830,000 
ick chu esi dats 2,292,000 4,690,000 
iiiiniy nich cnsindindes 4,280,000 11,170,000 
ess agition spanks 6,240,000 12,890,000 
IA ikke actindigin: niches 8,490,000 11,250,000 


It will be observed that the United States had so far had the 
best of the interchange. The colonies have imported far more 
American products than they have exported of home products, 
while the total trade has grown from four to nearly twenty 
million. Meantime, the Canadian exports to Australasia have 
amounted to only $26,000 in 1871, to $147,000 in 1881, and to 
$588,000 in 1891; while the imports were valued at $143,000 in 
1881 and $169,000 ten years later. Yet directiy opposite to 
Vancouver and Canada, as well as to San Francisco and the 
republic, is a population which may, in spite of recent and 
present financial troubles, be justly called one of the richest in 
the world. Two great cities—Melbourne, with its 490,000 
people, and Sydney, with its 383,000 of .a population—stand in- 
viting commerce from the shores of America. So far, the United 
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States only has responded, and in doing so has undoubtedly 
reaped a profitable harvest of trade. 

Whatever the result to cities upon the Pacific coast of Canada 
or the States in this new development of competition, nothing 
but benefit can come to the Queen City of Australia. The great 
wharves of Sydney, though already lined with steamers and 
sailing vessels to an extent only exceeded by fine seaports in 
Great Britain, will probably have an addition to the tonnage 
entered and departing. The magnificent harbor, recognized as 
one of the finest in the world, will have a few more steamers 
taking refuge within its protecting arms. Its people, now in 
control of the major part of the commerce of New South 
Wales, which amounts to over $250,000,000 annually, will have 
a little more to handle, and, besides having swift cable inter- 
course with America, will have their mails carried to Europe 
by a shorter and quicker route than that via San Francisco. In 
this connection it should be remembered that the Australian 
colonies and Great Britain have small reason for continuing 
their mail subsidies to the San Francisco steamship lines. 

The present system started in 1869 and was made a regular 
service in 1875, but, as a Memorial of the San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce pointed out not long ago, ‘‘For twenty- 
two years the cost of the mail service from America to Australia 
has been met by the colonies almost exclusively, and in view of 
the early termination of the existing contract the line will 
almost to a certainty be abandoned unless the United States 
pays its fair share.’’? As nothing was done on the American 
side in response to this accurate presentation of the case, the 
service would, as anticipated, have probably fallen through if 
New South Wales had not contributed $20,000 for a one year ex- 
tension. It is therefore understood that when this arrangement 
expires the Canadian-Australasian line will be given the con- 
tract to carry the British mails, with the usual provision that 
their vessels be made easily convertible into cruisers in time of 
need, and for that purpose be placed under the jurisdiction of 
the British admiralty. With subsidies from Canada and 
the Australian colonies for keeping the line in operation ; 
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with other subsidies for carrying the mails; with the subven- 
tions usual in such cases from the British admiralty ; with the 
large passenger traffic which follows upon the carrying of the 
mails, the new company may be considered as having a pretty 
fair start, even without the closer intercolonial trade arrange- 
ments which are contemplated. 

But even in the promotion of trade, a substantial beginning 
has been made between Vancouver, Honolulu, and Sydney. 
The situation is pretty well indicated by an editorial statement 
in the Sydney Morning Herald, of July, 1893: ‘‘ Everything 
considered, the opening prospects of this new outlet of trade 
are sufficiently promising and when the committees at the 
Canadian and Australian ends of the service come to know each 
other’s wants and have time to look around and see to what ex- 
tent they can supply each other’s requirements, will, from 
present indications, develop considerable proportions.’’ 

This statement, from one of the most influential and best in- 
formed of Australian papers, hits the nail on the head. The 
United States has seen a similar educative process work up a 
trade of twenty million, and as the products which Canada has 
to send are very similar to those supplied by the republic, there 
seems every probability that the expectations indulged in may be 
realized. As an illustration, it may be pointed out that in 1890 
the export of lumber to Australia from this continent was 
300,600,000 feet, of which British Columbia only sent 15,000,000 
feet, although its lumber is said by Australians to be better for 
their purposes than that of the Puget Sound district. The 
value of this timber export from the States amounts to some 
$4,000,000 annually—and of this trade, Canada is likely to cap- 
ture a large portion. Kerosene oil is also a considerable export, 
and it is not improbable that the Dominion will find a market 
for some portion of the $1,500,000 now taken from the republic. 
Machinery goes to Australia from the States to the extent of 
$1,250,000, and as Canadian manufactures in that line are ex- 
cellent, a vigorous attempt will no doubt be made to get a place 
in the newly opened market. 

Agricultural implements, pianos, organs, furniture, and car- 
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riages are lines of industry in which Canada claims special ex- 
cellence and in which an opening has already been made 
in Australia, even without the aid of direct steamship facilities. 
The Massey-Harris Company, for instance, has a large and 
growing trade with the colonies in implements of all kinds, and 
it will lack greatly in its usual enterprise if present arrange- 
ments and proposals are not made to immensely strengthen its 
foothold at the antipodes. Fish which now goes from the re- 
public to the value of half a million is such a specialty of 
Canada that it only requires mention in order to indicate a 
serious competitor with American export. Salmon in particular 
from the Fraser river in British Columbia is sure to become a 
favorite article of diet in Australia when once fairly known and 
placed upon the market. On its very first trip, the Warrimoo, 
from Vancouver, took a hundred tons of manufactured goods 
from the Canadian east, together with five hundred tons of fish, 
and cut, dried, and manufactured lumber. Upon a second 
steamer manufactured articles from Toronto, Ontario, were 
taken, and distributed in Australia within five weeks. Mr. 
Huddart during his Canadian tour expressed, as was perhaps to 
have been expected, the most glowing faith in the future de- 
velopment of this trade and the success of his line. Ata meet- 
ing of the Toronto Board of Trade he made the following sig- 
nificant statement : 

‘‘The Australians are anxious to buy from you and I see no 
reason why the Dominion should not displace the United States 
in many lines of articles. In our shipments and dealings 
Canadian goods will have the preference when the price is the 
same.”’ 

Of course the controllers of the San Francisco line will give a 
similar encouragement to American goods and there will be 
much cutting of rates, but it is claimed that the Canadian route 
is the shortest, and that the two steamers now traversing it are 
each a thousand tons bigger and are considerable swifter than 
any of the opposing line. Meantime, those who are support- 
ing this trans-oceanic policy in Canada are by no means one- 
sided in their views. If they expected to do nothing but export 
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products to Australia it would have been little use asking those 
colonies to codperate, to attend a conference, or to vote subsi- 
dies. It is in fact believed that the Dominion can and will im- 
port largely of the southern and tropical fruits of Australia. 
Naturally such a trade must be mainly in lines now obtained 
from California and the Southern States. There are many 
other kinds of product which might be imported, especially if the 
proposed preferential duty were to prevail, and American ar- 
ticles be excluded in favor of Canadian or Australian, as the case 
might be. Canada, for instance, uses imported wool to the 
value of $2,000,000 annually, most of which now comes from 
Australia via London and New York. She requires hides to an 
almost equal extent, leather and manufactures of leather, fruits 
and nuts, fancy goods and drugs, amounting to a total of about 
nine million. And a considerable quantity of woolen clothing 
is imported, besides sugar and syrups to a large amount. 

Of course, much of this trade is a matter of theory. It may 
work out or it may not. Wool might be carried profitably to 
all concerned by the new steamers, and if so, will largely super- 
sede the present indirect import via London. But it is still 
questionable whether the long railway journey from Vancouver 
to the eastern centers will not be a greater expense than the 
saving from commissions and the heavy profits of intermediaries 
in London and elsewhere. And there is not as yet a great deal 
of woolen manufacturing done in Australia, though when the 
time comes for local federation and a protective tariff against the 
world, there probably will be. For fresh and canned meats, 
however, brought across the Pacific in the ‘‘ frozen chambers”’ 
of the steamers and in the perfect condition which has lately 
proved possible, there should be an extensive market in Canada. 
Here again, the competition will affect trade with the States, es- 
pecially Chicago. Fruits of various kinds may be largely con- 
sumed, and experimental shipments indicate that many species 
can be brought over in a condition to compete with Honolulu 
and other nearer ports. Pineapples, oranges, and the now pop- 
ular ‘passion fruit’? may be specified, while Tasmanian 
apples—despite the ‘‘coals to Newcastle’’ sound of the state- 
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ment—should find a considerable sale in months of the year dur- 
ing which Canadian apples are scarce and dear. 

The hardwoods, peculiar to Australia and especially valuable 
for ornamental purposes, should find a demand both in Canada 
and the States, while some of the native woods, such as the 
turpentine tree and iron bark, will be found invaluable for use 
in places subject to dampness or under water. Gums and arrow- 
root may be also imported, and potatoes in the same way as 
apples. Queensland expects to send large quantities of raw 
sugar; New South Wales would like to supply tobacco; and all 
the colonies hope to furnish wine—so that there really seems to 
be room for the working up of a profitable interchange. The 
seasons being so exactly reversed renders this development 
easier than in the United States, where a portion of the country 
has products and climate more or less tropical in their nature. 

There is another important consideration. The success of 
shipments so far attempted and the appeal made recently by 
Hon. Mr. Bowell to the provisional government of the 
Hawaiian Islands, asking its aid in the development of trade 
with Canada, indicate that a determined effort may be made in 
that direction also. Indeed, Mr. Huddart announced in Eng- 
land, last October, that ‘‘from the very first it was discovered 
that by touching at Honolulu we had opened an entirely new 
market, not only to the people of British Columbia and Canada, 
but to the people of Washington Territory.’”’ In this latter 
connection it must be remembered that the new line connects at 
Vancouver not only with the Canadian Pacific Railway, but 
with the Great Northern, the Union Pacific, and the Northern 
Pacific. Hence its facilities for the collection and distribution 
of either freight or passengers. American trade with Hawaii 
will be thus met by a new and vigorous competition. And as 
the following figures show, the trade is not slight in extent : 


i ir 
Year. from Hawatian. ntands. to Hawatian Toland. 
ssi oncvnitenaal 330,000 . 
WRITER 1,130,000 610,000 
BGs at cccake puakne 4,610,000 
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It will be observed that the total trade has increased from 
about $900,000 to $11,000,000 in thirty years, although, unlike 
the Australian interchange, it is more in favor of the Islands 
than of the republic. This is due to the American demand for 
raw sugar, and the decrease of seven million during 1892 
is probably chargeable to the competition of other sugar- 
producing countries under the reciprocity clause of the Mc- 
Kinley bill. 

If the expectations based upon these various considerations 
are realized, California will be the first part of the United 
States to be affected, and San Francisco, with all its wealth and 
stability of greatness, the first center to feel the competition. It 
is not probable that the result will be serious, and, at the worst, 
it would be felt mainly by special interests; but just now every 
influence tells upon the general welfare of the community. And 
the future effect of this rivalry—if the coming conference 
makes successful arrangements, and in a modified degree if it 
does not—must be far greater and of more importance than the 
present. The competition of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
during some years past shows that Canadian efforts, backed up 
by money loaned and subsidies given by the Dominion govern- 
ment, are not to be despised. San Francisco, with its yearly 
commerce of $87,000,000, may not consider a decrease in its 
trade with Australia, New Zealand, and Hawaii as a very 
serious matter. But there are other things to think of. For 
many long years, and in spite of the rising importance of 
Tacoma and Seattle, the City of the Golden Gate has enjoyed a 
monopoly of the important tourist traffic from and to Austra- 
lasia and the East generally, as well as a practical monopoly of 
trade and travel between the Hawaiian Islands and the United 
States. 

This cannot but be interfered with. Vancouver is already in 
close connection with the leading American continental lines, and 
has scenery of admitted magnificence and variety along the great 
railway of which it is the terminus. The. Canadian route is 
now the alternative road for tourists to the East, as against the 
Suez Canal, which has become so familiar to all regular trav- 
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elers. It is to an increasing degree the pivot upon which the 
British military system in its transfer of men and armament 
depends. And, above all, the road and the new steamship 
line are being extensively advertised in Australia, Great 
Britain, and on the European continent; and the ocean service 
will soon be a fortnightly one, connecting with New Zealand 
and Fiji, so that it is clear that the competition with American 
lines and interests must in the future become close and keen. 

Such is a general outline of the policy now being worked out 
in Canada and Australia and an estimate of its effect upon 
present conditions. To strengthen this policy of closer union, 
the proposed conference is to take place. There is no doubt 
that the keen business sense of the American people will 
appreciate the situation. To do so fully, however, they must 
understand that the national sentiment in both of these wings of 
the British Empire is back of this movement for better trade 
relations. For patriotic reasons, Queensland and New South 
Wales are willing to practically throw away the subsidy already 
given a French cable, so as to aid in the construction of a 
purely British line. For similar reasons, as well as for the 
development of trade, the colonies seem willing to go in for a 
fiscal preference system. Sir George Dibbs declared plainly last 
July that ‘‘ We might perhaps be able to make some preferen- 
tial arrangement for trade between these colonies and Canada. 
° Our connection with Canada will not alone be a great 
advantage. to trade, but it will be a great national advantage to 
Australia in time of war of international complications.”’ 

So echoes the Hon. J. B. Patterson, premier of Victoria, and 
Sir T. McIlwraith, of Queensland. Thus sentiment and a de- 
sire for trade seem to go hand in hand; and they are powerful 
partners. New Zealand, though included under the general 
name of Australasia, has not come much within the sphere of 
the present movement, but is known to have favored the policy 
for years, and, whenever the steamers decide to touch at its 
ports, will be heart and soul in line with the other colonies. Of 
course there are serious difficulties to grapple with when the 
conference meets, and success will not come in a day, or per- 
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haps in years. All the Australian colonies have varying tariffs 
against each other and Canada, and under an imperial statute 
none are allowed to discriminate in favor of one another, or of a 
foreign country. A federation of Australia would simplify the 
first problem, but as that is not yet accomplished, separate ar- 
rangements will have to be made with each colony. If, how- 
ever, the United States is to be excluded from sharing in these 
tariff adjustments, a repeal of the imperial regulation referred 
to will have to be obtained, and Mr. Bowell has been given to 
understand that the Australian premiers are unanimously in 
favor of asking the necessary freedom of action. No doubt 
such a request, backed up by the British desire for a more 
united empire, would be ultimately granted. The way will 
then be open for arrangements along lines already hinted at, but 
which may be summarized as follows : 

1. A distinct tariff preference for goods, the produce of 
Canada, entering any Australian port and vice versa. 

2. Subsidies from Canada and the Australasian colonies to 
the new cable proposed by Mr. Sandford Fleming. 

3. A joint request from the representatives of these two im- 
portant states of the empire that Great Britain join in assisting 
the cable as being an imperial work, and in granting the usual 
subsidies to the Canadian-Australian steamship line as a carrier 
of mails, and as being prepared to turn its steamers into 
cruisers in time of war. 

4 Agreement on the part of the other colonies to contribute, 
in addition to the present subsidies granted that line and pro- 
posed to be given the cable projectors. 

5. Settlement of the questions connected with the much-dis- 
cussed fast steamship line between Halifax and Liverpool, for 
which Canada has already offered a large subsidy. 

It will be seen that this is a large program, and most Ameri- 
cans will feel that if it should prove a successful one, it must 
develop into a policy of great importance to the whole conti- 
nent. Australia, like the United States, and despite present 
depression, is a progressive and wonderfully wealthy country, 
and one which is bound to be still more populous and power- 
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ful in the future. Its partial alliance with the United States in 
trade and transportation matters has been of substantial value 
to the latter as well as to the colonies themselves, and any 
future alliance with Canada to the exclusion in part or in whole 
of the United States cannot but have an important and far- 
reaching effect. The result of the present movement will there- 
fore bear keen watching by the statesmen and commercial in- 
terests of the four great English-speaking communities which 
come within the sphere of its influence. 


J. CASTELL HOPKINS. 














CHECKS AND BALANCES IN GOVERNMENT. 


BY LEWIS R. HARLEY, A. M., HONORARY FELLOW IN THE UNIVERSITY 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


HE marked difference between the government of Old 
England and that of New England is a transition from an 
unwritten to a written form.— The government of New England 
was early marked by a definite form and special organization. 
It was their custom to print their laws and circulate them through 
the town meeting. No other people had ever done this. Democ- 
racy in New England took a legal form. It had usually run 
riot, and the worst elements had forged to the front, but in New 
England they corrected these evils. 

The object of the state is the protection of life and property ; 
but when this is prevented, it is the right of the state to change 
its form. The classic passage of the right of revolution is found 
in the second paragraph of the Declaration of Independence. 
It is a commonly accepted principle of government. . The form 
was toward democracy for 150 years, and the American Revolu- 
tion was the correction of opinion down to date. 

In government, the idea of the executive begins with the man 
of power. The first executive was a strong man. Indian 
government illustrates this. America, in its native races, illus- 
trates all forms of government. Out of the executive flowed all 
the rest. He was the fountain of justice. In England, to this 
day, the government is known as the king in Parliament. The 
legislative and judicial departments are derivative and are de- 
termined by utility. Blackstone says: ‘‘ Whenever the power 
of making and of enforcing laws are united together, there can 
be no public liberty.”’ 

In the experiences of government, certain political rights are 
granted to the individual. These rights become so fixed that 
they are regarded as civil rights, and finally they come to be so 
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long among us that we claim them as a part of us, and we look 
upon them as natural rights. These rights are formulated in 
the Declarations of Rights of the American Constitutions, and 
the Bills of Rights are always growing in length. In a democ- 
racy, it was thought the people could not be trusted, so the 
written form was adopted. Provision was also made for creat- 
ing as many departments as possible. The object of the three- 
fold division in New England especially, was that they should 
have a government of laws and not of men. Their officers were 
regarded as the responsible agents of the people, and the pre- 
vailing idea of the time was that all public officials should, by 
frequent elections, be returned to the body of the people. 
Franklin said that it was a privilege for an official to return to 
the body of the people as to the peerage. In the Massachusetts 
convention of 1788, General Thomson exclaimed: ‘‘O, my 
country, never give up your annual elections; young men, 
never give up your jewel!’’ Property and religious qualifica- 
tions were also required of public officials, as he who had 
property and a creed was held to be safer. They wanted their 
public servants closely identified with the interests of the state. 
They put into the state what they saw in man; so the state be- 
came the photograph of society. 

In government, all nations have adopted some means to make 
a promise binding. It is based on the fear of ills to come. 
The oath is not regarded very sacred to-day, but it is still ad- 
hered to in legal affairs. The New England conception of 
government was that it is of divine origin. The binding idea 
of an oath grows out of the time when the king was a priest; 
he was the mouthpiece of God on earth. But officers of 
government have broken the oath, and it is a question that 
eludes the mere form of the state. 

Two other devices to obtain results are prominent in all the 
constitutions of our country. They are the majority device and 
the specific number, as the two thirds and the three fourths 
vote. Provision for amending the constitution is also made, 
and the state thus becomes a going concern. This is simply a 
provision for correction. In the states the usual method is to 
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have the amendment pass two legislatures and then it goes to the 
people. The constitution must be adapted to the changing con- 
ditions of the times, yet we protest against too violent a change. 
Which is better, an omnipotent parliament, or a written con- 
stitution? A written constitution has the advantage of cer- 
tainty. A parliament has the advantage of responding at once. 

But the mere form of government will not work out the whole 
welfare of mankind. James Wilson said: ‘‘As our constitu- 
tions are superior to our legislatures, so the people are superior 
to our constitutions.’? The wants of man must be satisfied, and 
we believe that these wants are best met in a representative 
government. Speaking of the English Constitution, John 
Adams remarked that it is a stupendous work, and we should 
be proud to follow it. This remark led to the charge that 
Adams favored the British Constitution, and he nearly lost the 
presidency. Jefferson opposed him, claiming that we need not 
follow England, but could rule ourselves. As the opinion pre- 
vailed that the masses of the people could not be trusted, the 
Federalists claimed that we must have a landed estate. Madison 
and Monroe in the Virginia Convention expressed the idea that 
it tied the citizen to his responsibility. There should be an 
hereditary class ; so the Senate was created with the long period, 
and the House with the short period. Up to 1850, it was held 
that the Upper House represented property. Webster laid 
down the doctrine in his Plymouth oration that the Senate is 
based.on property. After the Civil War, the property theory 
disappeared, and now, in the later state constitutions, the basis is 
persons. Hamilton and Adams favored the property basis of 
the Senate, but to-day we see the system of checks and balances 
working in the Senate to obstruct legislation. Hamilton said 
that the Senate was created to restrain the impetuosity and 
fickleness of the House, and so guard against the effects of 
gusts of passion or sudden changes of opinion in the people; 
but if we contrast the discussion of the Sherman act and the 
Home Rule bill, we find that we each have an obstacle in the way 
of government. Gladstone makes a speech declaring that there 
would be an addition to the membership of the House of Lords, 
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if they did not entertain the Home Rule bill. When the right 
of suffrage was extended in 1830, the crown was compelled by 
the ministry to increase the membership. We cannot do this 
here, but must proceed upon a different line. Our méthod of 
redress is very slow. It is by operating through the machinery 
of elections, and the slower process of constitutional amend- 
ment that we reach the result. If we wish to change the opin- 
ion of the Senate, we must elect new senators. Next year we 
will elect over thirty senators. Yet with the change of one 
third of the membership, it does not imply that the men re- 
turned will be in favor of the proposed measure, as these thirty 
members will be scattered over the whole country. The English 
government moves more directly. The new peers are created 
at once, and they proceed to vote. Writing on this subject, 
Bryce remarks: ‘‘The functions of our government are par- 
celed out among so many bodies and touch at so many points 
that there is constant risk of conflict. A deadlock may also 
arise between the Houses of Parliament, but one House usually 
yields, and if it refuses, there is speedy remedy ina general 
election.’’ 

The government of the United States is often spoken of as 
one based on a faith in majorities, and that the main purpose of 
elections is simply to determine what the will of the majority is. 
But our government is so constructed that it is never entirely 
handed over to the will of the majority. The founders had in 
mind an elaborate system of checks and balances to restrict the 
majority in the administration of government. The states, the 
Senate and the House, the executive and the judiciary, were each 
to have a share in the balance, while additional restraints were 
placed upon the president in the matter of appointments. Fre- 
quent elections of representatives were also provided as a safe- 
guard, and the electoral system was a balance against the peo- 
ple in the selection of president of the United States. The 
slow and tedious process of amendment was laid down as an ele- 
ment of security, and the Bill of Rights is a familiar part of 
every state constitution, and a means of protection to the life, 
liberty, and property of the individual citizen. 
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Our written constitution not only defines how the sovereign 
powers shall be exercised, but also imposes restraints to protect 
individual rights against encroachment of arbitrary power. 
Speaking of this system, John Adams wrote: ‘This is a 
complication and refinement of balances which is an invention of 
our own and peculiar to this country.”’ 

The theory of checks and balances was a cardinal doctrine in 
politics in the eighteenth century. We notice in the writings of 
Franklin, Hamilton, and Jefferson an emphasis of checks and 
_balances as necessary to the safety of the state. Unless it was 
checked all would go to the board. The theory of checks and 
balances is purely mechanical, brought out by political expe- 
diency. At present no prominent thinker would formulate a 
long argument on checks and balances. There is a contrast be- 
tween the trend of the philosophical mind at the close of this 
century and the close of the last. John Adams claimed that 
checks and balances would preserve the state from decay, while 
our idea is biological. It is organic and must be administered 
according to life. Adam Smith was just getting through the 
eighteenth century crust, and he did not fully grasp the biological 
idea. He came in through the workshop, placing a just esti- 
mate upon the value of labor, and he claimed that if we let man 
alone in the forest, he will hew his own way through. The 
biological idea was wrought out in the severe handling since the 
Revolution. A quite recent work, Sidgwick’s Elements of 
Politics, bases politics not upon history, but upon psychology. 

John Adams’ defense of the state constitutions was written 
just before the adoption of the national Constitution. A copy 
was sent to Franklin, and he had it reprinted in Paris. It was 
distributed through Europe, and Turgot, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury in France, got a copy. Turgot thought a republic could not 
long exist. Speaking of the defects in the state constitutions, he 
claimed that there was a great deal of bad in the American con- 
stitutions and in the English as well. Also that they contained 
nothing good but what was already to be found in France. Tur- 
got was also of the opinion that the legal form alone would not 
secure the general welfare, but that we must go deeper. Criti- 
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cism was also made that the governments were too local, and 
tended to the multiplicity of local centers, not to the forming of 
a nation. The recent question of the control of federal elections 
has been between local and national authority. On the one 
hand, authority is claimed for the control of elections in Article 
I., Section 4, of the Constitution, while, on the other hand, the 
ground is taken that the state can best protect its own, as it is 
best acquainted with its own laws. One takes the position that 
there is no central authority, and the other that there is. As 
Turgot says, we are bound to enter upon a career of civil discord. 

Adams claimed that the first collection of authority must be in 
a general agreement of the rule of the majority, but Turgot 
questioned the advisability of the scheme. We must remember 
that the national government was not yet organized. It was 
about 1787, and Adams’ book had great influence upon members 
of the Constitutional Convention, along with the spoken words 
of Hamilton. Turgot claimed that the whole scheme was no 
better than that of other democracies which all ended in discord. 
This led Adams to get around the difficulty by providing checks 
and balances. We were to get along by devices. 

The Supreme Court was organized as one of the checks and 
balances in our system of government. As it is the living voice 
of the Constitution, or, as some one has said, the conscience of 
the people, it becomes necessary that the court must be firmly 
established, even as the Constitution is firmly established ; but 
from the beginning, numerous attempts have been made to 
destroy the life tenure of the judges and establish a short term 
of office. A bill to limit the term to ten years has recently been 
introduced into Congress. Those who favor this change claim 
that the Supreme Court has become domineering, and that all its 
decisions tend toward a centralization of the national power. 
Calhoun claimed that since the federal courts are the creatures 
of the United States, they cannot check the power of the United 
States. The Supreme Court is sensible to the touch of public 
opinion, and it has changed its tendencies according to the 
political ideas of the men who composed it. From the organiza- 
tion of the court until 1835, the tendencies were in the direction 
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of extending the power of the national government. Then the 
survivors of the old federal party retired from the court, and 
there was a reaction against the extension of the national power 
up to the Civil War. Since the war, the national feeling has be- 
come stronger, and the tendencies are once more toward a 
centralization of power. 

The rule was also laid down some years ago that the court 
would not consider the constitutionality of any question unless 
the case was a very clear one. The court will not decide upon a 
constitutional question unless there is some violation of property 
or freedom. The rule is also adhered to that all the laws of 
Congress are considered constitutional unless proven contrary ; 
and when Congress once makes a law, the Supreme Court is 
very slow to decide it unconstitutional. Before paper money 
had been printed, no set of men would have decided that such 
an act was constitutional; but after the money had been issued, 
the court decided the issue to be legal as a war measure, and it 
was declared a legal tender. Thus we find that although the 
Supreme Court was organized as a check upon the actions of 
Congress, yet it has respect for the legislation of Congress. It 
also adheres to historical precedents, and is rather inclined to be 
conservative in its decisions. 

Although the Constitution was originally adopted as a system 
of checks and balances, yet the great departments of govern- 
ment have endeavored to extend their power, each at the ex- 
pense of the other, and, as a result, the Constitution has changed 
from generation to generation. A few clauses have become 
obsolete by the lapse of time or by amendment. The Constitu- 
tion has also developed by the interpretations placed upon it by 
the Supreme Court. By this means the Constitution has thus 
been bent to cover powers once undreamed of. At the same 
time the Constitution has developed through usage. By means 
of usage the committees in both Houses of Congress have been 
created. The arrangement of the Congressional caucus and the 
importance of the chairman of the committee have grown out of 
usage, while the control of the congressman over spoils has also 
grown up outside of the Constitution. Through usage, the 
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presidential electors have lost the power which the Constitution 
gave them in the selection of chief executive, and, for the same 
reason, no president has served more than two terms, although 
the Federalist says that the president will and ought to be re- 
elected as often as the people think him worthy of their confi- 
dence. 

Ordinarily, it is impossible for any mere form of government 
to restrain the passions of men, but the strength of the American 
Constitution lies in the fact that it is the product of the ex- 
perience of our people in government. It was not imposed 
upon us from a foreign source, but it developed here out 
of colonial and revolutionary experiences. It has been im- 
possible at times to follow the exact letter of the Constitution. 
In time of war it has been subject to a broad construction, while 
in times of peace the construction has been more strict. The 
party in power has generally construed the Constitution in the 
liberal sense, while the minority party has always tended toward 
the strict view. 

Although failing to operate at times as an efficient system of 
checks and balances, still the certain form of our Constitution 
has been of inestimable value. Acting as a means of restraint 
it has trained the people into habits of respect for law, order, 
and written forms. Thus the Constitution silently operates over 
a vast extent of territory, and none of us feel the burdens of 
national law. We rarely see a federal official, and the masses 
have been so trained in the school of public institutions, that no 
army is needed to overawe them into submission to the law. The 
fact that man is a political animal is nowhere so fully illustrated 
as in America. 


LEWIS R. HARLEY. 
































PLUMS IN POLITICS. 


BY HENRY E. FOSTER. 


WRITER in a late number of THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 

Po.itics deplores the alleged fact that public service is 

so poorly paid in the United States. No doubt his is the broad, 

respectable opinion, the opinion of the officeholding and office- 

seeking class and of that small and favored segment of the whole 

sphere of humanity that live in affluence and are said to consti- 
tute society. 

It would be uncharitable, and probably untrue, to stigmatize 
this sentiment as insincere. But an impartial judgment by an 
interested individual or class is contrary to a settled presump- 
tion of law, and not so much that a sinister purpose may taint 
the verdict, as that the logical faculties may be warped and 
biased by the predilection to believe a certain allegation true or 
false. There is many a thief, even, who would resent as an in- 
sult being called such, and to address the veriest liar by his 
characteristic name would be to invite the certain impact of his 
fist with tne accuser’s head. 

Men who draw large salaries may readily and honestly bring 
themselves to believe that they should receive still more, and 
the resultant of all the changes in the emoluments of public 
trust has been to increase them, thus giving to him that hath, 
while taking away from him who, relatively, hath not, even that 
which he hath. 

Taxation is the chief system by which this is done, however 
sugar coated by internal or tariff expedients. 

In some municipalities the direct property taxes have waxed 
so burdensome that many say they cannot afford to own a home, 
as it is cheaper to pay rent. A tax rate of 3 and 3-10 per cent 
is assessed in the municipality in which the writer’s lot is cast,— 
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a per cent more than Eastern and European capital has always 
been able to command. 

In discussing an economic question affecting the whole popula- 
tion, we should not forget that selfishness, though in the most 
decent garb, is the dominant passion, and that it behooves the 
public to resist its encroachments with jealous vigilance. 

The most specious, as well as the most venerable, argument 
urged in favor of increased pay in office is, that present compen- 
sation does not secure the highest ability. 

Great lawyers are mentioned, for example, with the presump- 
tion that they would not leave their lucrative practice to take a 
place on the bench for $5,000 or $6,000 per year. To which it 
may be replied that generally the brilliant attorneys, who win 
renown and charge the big fees, would not make the most effi- 
cient judges. 

A judicial office requires a judicial mind. It demands not 
brilliancy, or a charming tongue, but a fine sense of discrimina- 
tion and a patient assiduity in poring over tomes of juristic prec- 
edent cited in the constant stream of contention, and which 
sometimes makes the judge more of a drudge than the menial 
who mows his lawn or grooms his horse. 

With the bench, as with all places of public station, it may 
be stated as a corollary that he who seeks or accepts office for 
the money there is in it, is not worthy of it, and to virtually 
bribe or seduce men to take office by bidding against the pile of 
yellow dirt they can heap up some other way, would yield no 
adequate return for the public funds expended on the one hand, 
and the vanity engendered on the other. The latter is already 
no light thing to contemplate in this democracy. A Washington 
correspondent of keen observation wrote the other day that it 
had got so now that you must look up at a senator or a wearer 
of the ermine through a telescope, and that he would probably 
desire a microscope if he deigned to notice you; it may have 
been a little worse than usual at the time this scribe penned his 
letter, as the ‘‘social season’’ at Washington had just been 
‘¢ officially opened by the president.”’ 

Come to think of it such expressions as (metaphorical) 
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‘*Plums’’ and official social seasons were unknown until after 
the ‘‘salary grab,’’ and, judging from the fruits of that increase, 
we may well hesitate before imploring our national legislators to 
vote themselves ef al another raise. 

We vaunt ourselves much on progress, but politically, our 
evolution has not been altogether that of the fittest survival. 
We knew no necessity for civil service reform to enforce com- 
mon decency in ante-bellum days, nor was the sovereign voter 
compelled anywhere to register and be well-nigh muzzled and 
blindfolded as a prerequisite to depositing his bs lot. 

Grinding monopolies, regnant trusts, ‘‘corners,’’ and the sale 
of princely public franchises for a morsel of pottage, are the 
concomitants of impolitic conditions which have conspired to 
put seventy per cent of the wealth of the nation into the hands of 
about three tenths of one per cent of the entire population. Is 
it any wonder that millionaires have multiplied until a special 
magazine is required to tabulate them, while their complement 
is found in hundreds of thousands of people in abject want ? 

There is somehow a community of interest and social fellow- 
ship betwixt the domini who rule the financial and business 
world and the possessors of high official position, and this rela- 
tion would be strengthened by increasing the emoluments of 
office. 

We hold that a public officer, be his station high or low, 
should receive pay according to the exactions of responsibility 
and labor, but that no bounty should be placed on the dignity of 
an office. If public salaries were reduced to the level paid for 
corresponding service in private business, it would go far toward 
relegating venal politicians to the haunts of Lethean repose, and 
would clear the way once more for ingenuous statesmen. 

A sense of public duty was something in the days when the 
office sought the man. 

Washington felt it when he fought out the war for independ- 
ence, asking his expenses only; and all the presidents, until 
Lincoln passed away, managed to eke out a comfortable living 
on $25,000. Prodigality and venality are chiefly due to an ex- 
cessive command of money. In private life, it is generally the 
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trusted employee who draws the largest salary, who fails to have 
enough, and whose account is found deficient. The federal gov- 
ernment is living beyond its enormous income, and because it is 
enormous. 

Palpably the perplexing problem of patronage would be more 
difficult of solution if public functionaries were granted larger 
pay, and more baleful would be the corrupt means employed to 
secure the spoils. Every experienced ward heeler knows that a 
place seeker will often stake five or six thousand dollars on the 
chances of securing even a fat local office, such as that of treas- 
urer of any large municipality. 

I venture to say that if the major salaries were materially re- 
duced, instead of being increased, the public would receive more 
faithful and efficient service than it does now. Yet it is these 
major salaries only, for which larger pay is demanded. The 
pitiable condition of the chief justice who gets but $10,500 a 
year is especially commiserated, and the government is held to 
be peculiarly stingy to its foreign ministers of first class, who 
are ground down to $17,000 per annum. 

It is urged that as England pays her minister here $30,000, 
and other countries exercise corresponding liberality to support 
the dignity of a throne, that the United States should ape this 
extravagance in order to enable our diplomats to ‘‘ keep up such 
establishments as do credit to their governments.’’ 

There is a popular supposition that our ministers are sent 
abroad, as the name imports, to serve us, aS occasion requires, 
and not to keep up ‘‘establishments.’’ The amount of consular 
pay among foreign states is largely a matter of pride and caprice, 
as shown by the cited fact that while England pays Sir Paunce- 
fote $30,000 for wearing his spangles at Washington, France, re- 
public though she is, lavishes on her representative at London 
$60,000. It is said this latter amount falls below the expenses of 
the Gallic diplomat, who trenches on his private fortune to make 
up the deficiency. There is no limit to the amount of money 
any coxcomb is capable of making away with, but the United 
States government has found its greatest glory in its avowed 
economy and simplicity. These characteristics reflected by a 
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high-minded and cultured citizen would ultimately command 
more deference at a foreign court than any ‘“‘establishment”’ 
which money can sustain. 

General Jackson’s fame does not suffer because he did not go 
to his inauguration in a regal private car, and the story goes 
that he rode to the Capitol on a mule which he made fast to an 
old rail fence. Yet Washington is becoming better known as 
a social center of wealth and snobbery, than as the dignified but 
simple seat of governmental service and authority. 

Shall this un-American, aristocratic, and infectious tendency 
be fostered by increasing the emoluments of office? The time 
for so doing at least, seems inopportune when thousands are 
pinched with hunger and when a reputable body of common 
folk * have formally asked their state executive to reduce his 
own and all other salaries under his control. 

Still, economy is not the chief ground of objection to increased 
pay for public service. A more serious one would be found in 
the wider separation it would create between the people and 
their alleged servants, and in the prodigal efforts it would 
inspire among lower social strata to emulate the extravagance 
which may be borne by those of super-station and means. 

Our school system and the printing press have not been 
operated in vain, and men could be selected from the toiling 
multitude with begrimed faces and calloused hands, qualified 
to administer any office in the land. There is no apparent 
reason why public place should not be filled with some regard to 
the general law of supply and demand. 

There are doubtless salaries too low, as there are salaries too 
high. But I have preferred to generalize from data which all 
may know, in taking the vulgar side of this question. It will 
be solved some day, but never permanently, by a process which 
makes more sharp the inequalities existing among a free people. 

HENRY E. FOSTER. 
*The Farmers’ Alliance in State Convention at Columbus, Ohio. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ PRESTON PAPERS.”’’ 


6c HE despisers of mankind—apart from the mere fools and 


mimics of that creed—are of two classes: they who believe 
their merit neglected and unappreciated make up one class; and they 
who receive adulation and flattery, knowing their own worthlessness, 
compose the other.’’—Dickens: Barnaby Rudge. 

In reading Dr. Rice’s book, “The Public School System of 
the United States,’”’ I am reminded of the man who, late in life, 
became interested in astronomy, but whose first hour of study of 
the sun showed him the spots upon it, and who thereafter turned 
his entire attention to them, thus reducing the noble study of 
astronomy to a mere examination of sun spots. The dis- 
tinguished author says (p. 29): 

‘*TIn describing the schools of our cities, I begin with the discussion 
of the schools of New York City because they represent a condition 
that may be regarded, in many respects, as typical of the schools of all 
our large cities.’’ (Other cities please take notice !) 

Unlike him I have found very good work, done by very good 
teachers in very good schools, in New York City, where I have 
recently spent many weeks going from one class room to ancther 
—utterly failing to find the ‘“‘purely mechanical drudgery ’”’ 
teaching, done upon the wholly unscientific principles, by the 
unprofessional pedagogues, which he found so prevalent that he 
calmly states that any other would be ‘‘ very exceptional,’’ ad- 
ding with charming ndiveté that he had not ‘‘found any excep- 
tional ones.’”?’ (Mem.: I have yet found only three schools 
which were ‘‘ visited’’ by this expert in ‘“‘ School Reform.’’ In 
one of these he actually spent an entire half hour—although he 
did not go into a single class; so although I have found some 
very fine work done by pupils and teachers in this school— 
numbering about 2,000 pupils—I am scarcely surprised that he 
did not, nor that he did not respond to the cordial invitation of 
the principal to ‘‘ Look in at our class work.’’) 
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I have been greatly pleased with most of what I have seen of 
the New York schools; but with only thirteen years’ actual ser- 
vice in the school-room, I am hardly competent to pose as an 
expert, although very closely associated with teachers and their 
work for more than twenty years. 

Being a stranger in the city, an entire stranger to its school 
system, unknown to its superintendent, principals, or any of its 
teachers, I was not—to put it mildly—prejudiced in their favor, 
or in favor of the management, by the Forum articles. It is 
only fair to add that I have been greatly surprised as well as 
pleased to find an entirely different condition of things than 
that for which I was prepared and which I will specify in part : 

1. Active, working, intelligent principals. In some way I had 
learned to look for these ‘figure heads’’ in their offices, instead 
of which I have almost invariably found them in their class- 
rooms, and always at work. 

On pages 46 and 47 of the book from which I have quoted, 
I had read : 

‘“‘As a rule the newly appointed teachers are better qualified pro- 
fessionally than the principals. While the new teachers are normal 
school graduates, many of the principals have had no professional 
training whatever ; nor have they at any time, either with or without 
guidance, devoted a sufficient amount of time to professional studies to 
learn the A B C of scientific pedagogy. Some principals read enough 
educational matter to pick up a few devices, but those who may be said 
to be experts are very rare exceptions. . . . What the average prin- 
cipal does beyond keeping an accurate account of the attendance of 
pupils and teachers, and listening to complaints from parents and 
teachers, is also a matter that has puzzled more than one intimately 
acquainted with the New York public schools.”’ 

All this would be lamentable, if true. I have not found it so, 
and am surprised that the New York principals have not risen 
in a body to deny the allegations and to call for a specific state- 
ment as to who of them are so densely ignorant, so idle, so lack- 
ing in preparation for the noble work of the teacher. I have not 
seen all the principals, nor even a majority, as yet, but I have 
seen many, and watched their work with the unbounded interest 
of an ex-teacher who, herself, always loved school work. 

I have found them students of pedagogy, and, better still, 
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students of child life. I have found them readers and owners of 
professional literature, and broader readers, of general and current 
literature—fully as necessary for a symmetrical development ‘as 
the narrower study of pedagogics only. I have not as yet seen 
any who were without professional training and general culture. 
Doubtless they have to ‘‘listen to the compiaints of parents’’ at 
times, but that they spend a major part of their time in this 
way, or in keeping the records, I have not found even a scintilla 
of evidence to support. Neither have I found the methods 
‘“‘barbarous’”’ or ‘‘absurd’’ even in isolated cases, nor the 
teachers ‘‘hard’’ and ‘‘unsympathetic,’’ although I see no 
reason why some reports that have gone out concerning them 
should not have a tendency in that direction, if sarcasm, ridicule, 
and exaggeration ever do produce that effect on frail humanity. 

2. Earnest, sympathetic teachers whom the children not only 
love but obey and respect. In one (primary) school of 800 
children, with eighteen teachers, whose principal had been there 
more than twenty years, I found, as I have in several other cases, 
not only the most perfect sympathy between teachers and pupils, 
but absolute harmony among the teachers ; and there had never 
been any discord ! 

3. Happy, childlike children. From the ‘‘barbarous’’ treat- 
ment described, I expected nothing short of wistful, pleading 
faces of children who “hate to go to school,’’ but instead found 
exactly the reverse. 

4. ‘* Free and easy’’ recitations. Necessarily, with so large a 
number of subjects to be handled, with so many children to be 
accommodated, with time and room both filled, the motto ‘“‘Save 
the minutes,’’ gets a due proportion of regard in the mechanical 
execution of many recitations—as, passing materials, rising and 
sitting, etc.; and when enthusiasm runs high, as I have seen it, 
it is quite possible that there is less regard for appearances than 
for the actual work, and the scholarly comparison found on 
page 37—‘“‘a traveling pump handle ’’—may not have been en- 
tirely without reason. 

Should the distinguished critic wish to see some “free and 
easy”’ recitations, I would that he had been with me when I 
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visited the classes of the Misses MacDonough and Brecht, at 
primary school No. 7, Miss M. Augusta Rohda, principal ; Miss 
Margaret Finley and Mr. Bert Cronson at grammar school No. 
3, Matthew J. Elgas, principal; one that was having a 
‘““matched game” at arithmetic, when I went into grammar 
school No. 36, Alpheus D. Du Bois, principal; any number of 
classes in grammar school No. 41, Miss Elizabeth Cavannah, 
principal, where I sometimes found them drawing from casts, 
designing, cooking, * sewing, singing by note, (I did not say 
‘“‘making a noise’’?) doing much—and more than well—which 
seems not to have come within the expert’s line of vision; 
several at No. 3, B. D. L. Southerland, principal, where I found 
some ‘‘excellent’’ work, and expect to find more ; others at No. 
16, J. H. Zabriskie, principal (some of the language work in 
the primary department was specially commendable) ; No. 40, 
George W. Harrison, principal, where I saw “marvels” of 
manual work of various kinds and grades, from paper folding 
and drawing to wood working, carving, designing (in wood and 
in paper) inlaying, and clay modeling. Some of the original 
‘*form and color’’ work was inexpressibly beautiful, and had I 
not seen it in various stages of progress I could not have be- 
lieved it the work of children from ten to fourteen years old. 
(This was one of the schools “‘visited’’ by the expert whose 
‘report’? seems to have avoided carefully all references, to the 
manual training of the public schools !) 

But why continue? The list is too long, of those already seen. 

Just one word, especially in regard to the primary teachers 
and teaching. On page 38 we read: ‘‘ The typical New York 
City primary school, although less barbarous and absurd than 
the one just described, is nevertheless a hard, unsympathetic, 
mechanical drudgery school—a school into which the light of 
science has not yet entered. Its characteristic feature lies in the 
severity of its discipline—a discipline of enforced silence, im- 





*The second oy that I went into one of the cooking classes of this school, I was 
served with a dish of tapioca pudding, and one of rice boiled so scientifically that 
while each kernel held its shape it was done, and both were such as would satisfy the 
daintiest epicurean, and all the work was done by girls whose average was twelve 
years. Can you estimate the value of this teaching, or of the influence of the noble 
ye oe teacher” who is the principal of the school, who lives with and for her 
schoo 
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mobility, and mental passivity. The differences found in going 
from room to room, and from school to school . . . are 
differences in degree only, and not in kind.’’ 

These are severe charges, and should have been made only 
after the closest scrutiny, and many days of ‘‘ visiting’’ and careful 
study, by an experienced teacher. There are forty-seven primary 
schools, with large primary departments in nearly all the 
grammar schools, including the work of many hundred primary 
teachers; and when ‘‘outsiders’’ read these statements of a critic, 
concerning nineteenth century work done in a city like New 
York, they are bound to think one of two things: that New 
York is permitting, perpetuating, and paying for work which 
must create ‘‘ artificial stupidity,’’ or that the critic was either 
biased or incompetent. What is the verdict in the business and 
professional world to-day? Are the graduates of our schools 
stultified beyond ordinary business capacity? Let the business 
and professional men of to-day answer if they are employing 
such, or if they are such ! 

Moral training seems to have received no notice in the Forum 
‘‘reports,’’ yet it has a place in the schools, and an important one. 

The school buildings are described on page 48 as being ‘‘so 
unsanitary as to be unfit for the habitation of human beings.’’ 
If this is true, the Board of Health should be ‘‘examined”’’ by 
an expert of some kind, or a theorist, at least; but it is just 
possible that there is a slight shadow of a fringe of diluted ex- 
aggeration in this statement, which is accompanied by the 
refreshingly candid remark that the fact that parents send their 
children to such schools ‘‘is of itself sufficient to prove that they 
are in no way concerned with what the schools do with their 
children. This does not apply alone to the more ignorant 
classes, some of the most unhealthful schools in the city being 
attended by children from the best of homes.’’ (There seems a 
slight incongruity between ‘‘no way concerned’”’ and ‘‘the best 
of homes.’”’ Could such indifferent parents be at the head of 
such homes ?) 

What a lamentable condition for poor, unenlightened New 
York, who is sending out teachers, missionaries, books and 
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papers in such numbers yearly for the help, pleasure, and 
enlightenment of other people and places, yet to be in such mid- 
night darkness herself, educationally ! Unsanitary buildings, in 
which children are ‘‘dehumanized’’ (page 31) by teachers who 
‘Care very rarely discharged, even for the grossest negligence 
and incompetency,’’ presided over by tyrannical principals who 
are feeding from the public crib without having prepared them- 
selves for their positions, who hold them without merit, super- 
vised only in the most desultory way and by thoroughly incom- 
petent men, whose only effect while ‘‘inspecting”’ is to ‘‘dis- 
turb the teacher’s mental equilibrium during the intervening 
period!’’ (Page 46.) Oh, New York, New York! Better were 
it for thee that a millstone—— 

Yea, and though for more than a score of years, the use of the 
rod has been abandoned, thou must henceforth sit condemned 
(and by such an unbiased judge), for thy severity, thy rigidity, 
thy general good-for-naughtness; and that, too, with Liberty 
standing in thy harbor, her beacon lighting up the waters as thy 
schools may never hope to the mind! Of what art thou think- 
ing, if these things be so? Arise and answer, lest the layman 
annihilate or ostracise thee, ‘‘ immediately if not sooner.”’ 

L A. ¥. 
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BY GEORGE G. MERRICK. 


T HAS been a tedious and expensive experience which the 
American people have had before them for these many 
years, and the lesson is, that there is such a relation between 
prices of all commodities or property as that market values are 
interdependent upon money volume, and if that fact be well un- 
derstood and the remedy applied now, and for all time, the 
great and decisive step will have been taken in the monetary 
and commercial redemption of America from European domi- 
nation and control. If the American people are paying two 
million dollars a day to the foreign collector of interest for the 
European Gold-Trust, how do they pay it? Most assuredly in 
American products, the results of labor expended upon Ameri- 
can soil. They pay it in wheat, cotton, and other products of 
industry. : 

It is not necessary to argue the fact that, the lower the price 
of wheat and cotton in the European markets, the more the 
American producer will have to sell to meet the contract stated 
in dollars. Fifty bushels of American wheat in 1873, paid as 
much interest in gold as 1174 pays to-day. Fifty bushels paid 
as much in gold in 1883 as 105 bushels do now. In 1873, 
1,000 pounds of cotton would exchange for $188.00; in 1883, 
for $108.00 ; in 1893, for $70.00. But this is not alone a wheat 
and cotton and silver question: the inquiry, if carried to other 
matters—land values, the price of lumber, wool, and other pro- 
ducts—gives like results, showing a continuing decline in all 
else but gold. One reason for referring to these general com- 
modities is, that the fact of a decline of fifty per cent all along the 
line should suggest to the thoughtful observer a relationship 
rather than a coincidence—an evil that calls for a remedy. 
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The claim that these conditions arise from overproduction is 
most certainly fallacious, for while it is true that the number of 
bushels of wheat, pounds of cotton, ounces of silver, and ounces 
of gold annually produced may now greatly exceed the same 
quantities of each produced annually up to 1873, it must not be 
forgotten that population has also increased, and to such an extent 
that in proportion to the number of pockets to be supplied with 
money, backs to be clad, and hunger to be allayed, there are 
relatively less of these great staples produced now than then. 

If overproduction could be the cause of these continually fall- 
ing prices, why are not the great mass of the people reveling in 
luxury, rather than in poverty? Why are they not fat with 
abundance rather than suffering from hunger? Why are they 
not well clothed, rather than in rags? Surely there is some- 
where a gross violation of a law quite different from that of 
overproduction. 

These facts, recognized on every hand, go to show that 
millions of people and of families in these United States have 
for a long time been under-consumers of those things necessary 
for human comfort, convenience, and happiness. And this, 
too, in a land which God has blessed with an abundance of all 
these things which are essential to the health, comfort, and pros- 
perity of its people. 

Along the Atlantic coast cities; and in the manufacturing 
centers of the nine northeastern states, the mill owners and 
operatives are given to earnest declaration that the change of a 
few cents in the tariff is now the sole cause of idle mills, of 
workingmen, women, and children unemployed, and forced to 
eat the bitter bread of charity ; and these working people have 
assembled at various places and have passed resolutions, of 
which the following from the New York Press, December 16, 

1893, is a fair sample. 


Here are the resolutions which these operatives, Democrat and Re- 
publican, side by side, passed and forwarded to Washington : 


‘To the Honorable J. DeWitt Warner, member of Congress, and col- 
leagues, and to United States Senators David B. Hill and Edward 
Murphy, representing the State of New York. 

‘‘Honored Sirs :—Whereas, We, the carpet weavers of the Thirteenth 

Congressional District of the State of New York, in mass meeting 
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assembled, beg to inform ~ that a large portion of our people are now 
= of —— which we believe is due to uncertainty regarding 
the tariff. 
‘Whereas, The proposed Wilson tariff will admit foreign competin 
ener at a lower rate of duty than now imposed, we believe it wil 
necessary for us to accept less employment or less wages. 
“* Be it resolved, That we earnestly protest against the passing of the 
Wilson tariff bill, thus depriving us of a means of earning a livelihood. 
‘“‘ Be it further resolved, That if we are obliged to work for reduced 
wages we will hold those responsible who vote for this or a similar 
measure. 


Resolutions were also passed calling upon all organizations of wage- 
earners to combine their efforts against the passage of the Wilson bill, 
and asking the American Protective Tariff League to give the carpet 
makers and kindred organizations their support in bringing petitions 
before Congress. 

These resolutions were adopted without a dissenting voice, and a 
monster petition, to be sent to Washington, was signed by nearly 
everybody in the hall, including many women who worked in the 
Higgins factory, and who took a deep interest in the meeting. A 
number of rousing speeches were made, and were heartily cheered. 
John Kearney, president of the workmen’s temporary organization 
gotten up to hold the meeting, presided, and made a brief speech. He 
said : 

‘‘T worked in a factory, and don’t know much about the fine points 
about this new tariff bill, but I do know that it cuts the duty on the 
kind of carpet I work on from 41 cents a yard to 15 per cent ad valorem. 
_ I know, also, that I am out of work, and have been for five months. I 

know, too, that if this bill passes I will keep on being out of work, for 
I will not have any protection on my labor against the pauper labor of 
Europe.”’ 

Mr. Kearney did not go beyond his own environment for ideas, but 
he got in an argument that could not well be answered by a tariff 
reformer. 

Robert Miller, an Eighth avenue carpet dealer, also spoke. He said 
the times at present were like those of free trade panic in 1857. He 
could remember them ; it was when, under low tariff, carpet dyers had 
to work in New York City for 85 cents a day. History would repeat 
itself under the Wilson bill. He added: ‘‘ You voted for a change 
last year. You have got it.’’ 

The speaker went into the details of carpet manufacture and the 
effect of tariffs, and said it had always been a life and death struggle 
for American manufacturers to sell their goods and make a profit with 
European goods competing. The McKinley tariff just enabled them to 
make a living and keep their employees busy. The Wilson bill would 
press them hard, and the direct effect would be seen in a forced cut in 
wages and time of ‘operatives. Mr. Miller warned his listeners to 
hammer away at DeWitt Warner, and impress upon him that they 
were the people who elected him and that they would avenge any free 
trade vote he might cast. ‘Tell him,’’ said the speaker, ‘‘ that you 
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have had but six days’ work in five months, and that you are almost in 
starvation’s grasp. Tell him that he must vote against the Wilson bill.’”’ 

Other speakers who addressed the meeting, were George E. Murray, 
the labor advocate and member of the American Protective Tariff 
League, F. W. Showman, secretary of the Essex County (N. J.) Pro- 
tective Association, and Mrs. Margaret Foster, the lecturer, who 
addressed the women present. Several of the workmen also spoke. 
‘* We must do all we can to have the factory. started again,’’ said one of 
them to a Press reporter. ‘It is our bread and butter, our life, and it 
was a good place to work in—none better.”’ 

I give this resolution and the comments upon it, as it seems to 
be a fair exposition of the views and opinions of the factory 
operatives of the manufacturing centers. Whether the 3,500 
idle mill hands at Lawrence, Massachusetts, would echo the 
same cry, I do not know, but it is reasonably certain that they 
would. If so, it shows how diligently the gold trust has incul- 
cated its insidious views into the minds of the victims of bad 
laws, to their own destruction. There is no other source of 
wealth, of prosperity, of continuing industries, than such as is 
drawn from the cultivation of land. And if, by any means, the 
prices obtained for farm products are low, then the consumers of 
manufactured goods cannot buy, and the factory operative 
cannot be employed. I wish to drive this point home to the 
understanding of every factory operative out of work or work- 
ing on starvation wages. If the American farmer does not 
receive for the products of his toil expended upon his land such 
remunerative prices as will enable him to meet current expenses 
of the farm and household, to clothe and educate his children, 
pay interest and taxes, he will have no money with which to buy 
carpets, or any other manufactured goods. The retail dealer’s 
stock lies on his shelves unsold, his orders to the wholesale 
merchant are canceled, the wholesale merchant withdraws his 
orders from the manufacturer and the mill closes, and the 
operatives must go cold and hungry. 

I now quote from the New York Sun of September 10, 1893. 
The whole article is of great interest, but too long for use here. 
The Sun says : 


‘* As 206,000,000 acres of land are now employed in growing staple 
crops, it follows that the power of the farmer to purchase is this year 
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" $1,563,000,000 Zess than it would be if he was receiving the prices of 
1866-70 for his great staples. If the prices now realized, should the 
crops of 1893 give average yields and the prices equal those current 1881 
to 1885, the farmers of the United States would have $645,000,000 ad- 
ded to their debt-paying and purchasing power; and like advances 
on the other products of the farm would create an ample fund for 
building and general improvement, thus employing more labor. 

‘The least of these sums, added to the sums yearly distributed 
among the producers of metals and textiles, would afford employment 
for great numbers, keep the mills in motion, make money abundant, 
and bring good times. 

‘Much stress is laid upon the necessity for cheap food for the wage- 
worker ; but what possible benefit can be derived from a cheapness that 
deprives the thirty million who produce food and fiber, of the ability 
to keep the wage-worker employed by buying the products of artisans 
and operatives ?”’ 


This statement of The Sun places the situation in so clear and 
vivid a light that every factory operative, every mill hand, 
carpet weaver, or wage-earner of whatever name, should be able 
to realize the truth of it, and that neither tariff nor free trade 
has been or can be the cause which has produced the wide- 
spread idleness with which the nation’s industries are paralyzed. 
The one sole and sufficient cause has been stated—the inability 
of those who are the great consumers of manufactured goods to 
purchase and pay for them. Why are not the farmers, the 
miners, the railroad operatives, and other consumers of goods, as 
well able to buy and pay for goods now, as they were ten or even 
five years ago? Because of the continued appreciation of gold 
and the consequent shrinkage in prices, as before stated. And 
why does gold continue to appreciate and prices to decline? The 
answer is, because of the ‘‘outlawry of silver.’”’ Let the Ameri- 
can people understand, now and forever, that the prices of wheat 
and cotton, and of all commodities in general use, will rise and 
fall with the rise or fall in the price of silver. All experience, 
all economic laws, and the laws of monetary use and monetary 
science, are at one on this question. Therefore if the American 
people desire the return of prosperity—if they wish to restore 
prices, if they wish to open the mills and factories, if they hope 
to see the unemployed again at work, if they desire to remove 

gary, want, cold, and hunger from the land, if mortgaged 
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homes are to be redeemed, if debts are to be paid, if farms are 
to be owned by the farmer, if the mechanic and factory operative 
are to have a chance to do something better than remain the 
bond-slaves to avarice, if industry shall reap its just reward, if 
hope shall not be stricken down, and liberty shall not die, there 
is but one remedy : silver must be restored to its time-honored 
place as a constitutional money metal, with the free and un- 
restricted coinage of it as it prevailed from the earliest history 
of the nation onward to that detestable crime of 1873. 

But the gold trust says: ‘‘ Wait, America can’t do it alone. 
America must wait till England, Germany, Russia, and all the 
monarchies of the world agree, until the monarchies consent to 
permit the American republic to manage its own affairs, to pro- 
tect its own industries, to relieve the distress of its own people, 
to do justice, right wrongs, and restore the ancient landmarks of 
money.”’ 

All this policy of delay is forcibly illustrated by the fable or 
story, which you have all doubtless read, of the lark who had her 
nest of young birds in a ripening wheat field. When, on a Sun- 
day evening, the farmer said to his son, as they were looking over 
the field, and leaning on the fence, ‘‘I will ask our neighbors to- 
morrow, and we will harvest the wheat,’’ the little birds, 
alarmed, said, ‘‘Mother, we must be gone,’’ and the mother 
said, ‘‘ No, we need not hurry.’’ In a day or two the farmer 
again came down to the fence and saw the wheat was fully ripe, 
and said to his son, ‘‘ To-morrow I will invite your uncles John 
and William and your cousins, and we will harvest the wheat,’’ 
whereupon the little birds felt sure they must move, but the old 
bird said no, there was still time. A day or two later the farmer 
and his son were again looking at the wheat field, and the farmer 
said to his son, ‘‘ The wheat is overripe, we will grind the scythes 
and to-morrow we will cut the wheat.’’ Upon this the old bird 
said, “It is now time to go, for when a man concludes not to 
depend upon his neighbors or relatives for assistance, but 
resolutely undertakes to do his own work, it will be done.’’ 

Therefore, if the American people intend to remain indepen- 
dent—to maintain liberty—let them make haste to establish an 
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American system of money and finance in the interest of 
American industries, the development of American resources, 
the building up of the great common people, and do this with- 
out the intervention, consent, or control of any foreign power, 
influence, or agency whatsoever. 

Wait for England to say what the American people shall do 
in their own interest ? 

England, as the universal creditor of nations, insists upon the 
single gold standard for money ; and is able to maintain that 
standard for the reason that the greater number of the com- 
mercial nations have no surplus money and are constant bor- 
rowers. This one fact sufficiently explains why England will 
not enter into an agreement by which the volume of the money 
of the world shall be increased through the remonetization of 
silver. The increase of poverty in England will not force that 
government to free coinage of silver. Nor will the impairment 
of her commerce with India, or the destruction of the native 
races in her Eastern dependencies, in the slightest degree 
change the hard and fast policy of the English aristocracy or 
the policy of the money-changers of Semitic origin—a policy 
adopted in 1816, and pursued with a tenacity of purpose as 
reckless of human wants, of human suffering, as ever disgraced 
human history, unequaled even by the horrors of the middle 
passage in the days when the African slave trade was carried on 
in English ships and protected by the English flag. It is true 
that some Americans, from a bad ancestry, associations, and ex- 
ample, shared in the bloodmoney of the African slave trade. 
But the nation has paid its penalty in blood, in money, in debt, 
while England seeks to fasten upon us a system more disastrous 
than wars, pestilence, and famine. ‘‘ They who would be free, 
themselves must strike the blow!” Don’t go out asking your 
Uncle John or your Uncle William to come and help you—in 
this case they both have crowns on their heads, and to them 
‘‘ Republics are not quite respectable.’’ Do not imitate the 
policy of England, for her single gold standard means to 
America, if fully adopted, the ruin of the republic even to its 
destruction. 
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No surer means for the promotion of poverty, crime, beggary, 
want, destitution, riots, and death, was ever devised by man or 
devils than was the contraction of the money volume by the 
striking down of silver and the consequent increase of credits 
bearing interest. 

In the world’s history no nation has survived the constant 
shrinkage in her volume of primary money—no nation can sur- 
vive such a process. Business dies, industry dies, honor dies, 
the people die,—or emigrate,—the nation is dead. On the other 
hand, all history and common sense tell us that, with a con- 
stantly increasing volume of money, al! industries prosper—that 
the people are well clothed, well fed, full of energy, self-respect, 
and personal and business honor. 

Civilization advances with giant strides. Literature, learn- 
ing, arts and science, keep pace with the general prosperity. 
The earth yields her fruits in abundance ; hunger, cold, poverty, 
idleness, misery, are alleviated, if not entirely removed, and the 
blessings of peace, charity, and good will, abide in the land. 

Choose ye, choose ye, which shall it be! 

GEORGE G. MERRIOK. 








THE NON-SURVIVAL OF THE MOST MORAL. 


BY H. C. BLACKWOOD COWELL. 


HE forces which are manifested to us through phenomena 
and which, when undirected by any conscious effort on 
our part, we call natural, are morally indifferent. Nature is 
neither just nor unjust; it neither hates nor loves; it is 
neither kind nor unkind; it is indifferent. It works according 
to unchanging remorseless laws. The pretty guileless child 
culling flowers in the forest is crushed by a falling tree. 
The wind is not hushed in its favor nor the action of gravity 
suspended. The prayers of the holiest of women do not 
deflect the bullet a hair’s breadth from its course toward 
the heart of her soldier son. Poison is as fatal when ad- 
ministered by the hand of love as when administered by the 
hand of hate. Man, that kills more, robs more, and enslaves 
more than any other animal, stands at the head of the animal 
world—and that because of his ability to kill and rob and 
enslave. Whatif nature were just? -Virtue does not turn the 
knife of the assassin. The lightning spares not the church. 
The storm does not discriminate between the ship that bears 
missionaries to a heathen land and the vessel of the pirate. 
Steam does not care whether it performs the useful work assigned 
it or bursts the boiler. The best swimmers survive the wreck, 
not the most moral. The battle is to the better generalship, the 
greater number, the better equipped, the braver, not to the side 
of justice. ‘‘ Thrice is he armed that hath his quarrel just,’’ ex- 
presses not so much an observed fact as the noble desire of the 
poet that it should be so. The better swordsman wins the duel, 
not the better man ; nature is indifferent. 
‘¢But,’’ opposes some one, ‘‘ nature does favor the moral man ; 
observe the health of the clean-lived, and observe on the con- 
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trary how she punishes the drunkard, the opium fiend, and the 
debauchee.’’ 

But nature does not favor the clean-lived because he is moral ; 
he is accounted moral merely because the natural results of clean 
living are in his favor. Nature does not punish the drunkard, 
the opium fiend, and the debauchee because they are vicious ; 
they are accounted vicious because nature ‘‘punishes’’ them, or, 
more correctly, because the natural results of their actions are 
not in their favor. Hence we see that certain actions are classed 
as moral or immoral according as their natural results tend to 
produce pleasure or pain. Nature is still indifferent. Murder 
and theft have no ‘‘natural punishment’? where they have the 
social sanction. With nature might is right. The painful 
results of murder and theft, which constitute them crimes, do 
not naturally fall upon the criminal, but upon his victim and 
society at large, which is rendered more unstable through the 
insecurity of life and property. The so-called punishment of 
conscience does not fall upon the murderer in those societies 
where murder finds social approval. If nature be not morally 
indifferent, she at least punishes the drunkard and lets the mur- 
derer go free. All actions properly classed as immoral have 
pain as a natural consequent. The pain may, as in the case of 
the drunkard, fall chiefly upon the actor, or, as in the case of 
the thief, chiefly upon his victim and society. The pain does 
not follow the actions because they are immoral, but the actions 
are immoral because the pain naturally follows them. Hence, 
practical ethics is more concerned with the consequences of 
actions than with the motives prompting them, though by no 
means ignoring the latter. It teaches, in effect, that the moral 
man not only intends to do what is right, but labors earnestly to 
determine what is right. Indeed, in every moral doctrine, when 
rigorously searched, may be found an implication that acts 
which make for happiness ought to be considered good, and acts 
which make for misery to be considered bad; though different 
doctrines may be at variance as to what actions make for happi- 
ness, what for misery. 

If then we consider moral those actions which tend to pro- 
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duce pleasure, and immoral those which tend to produce pain, it 
seems that the moral man should of necessity be happy, but this 
is not always so. Are we wrong, then, in judging conduct by 
its consequences in terms of pleasure and pain? By no means. 
There is no other practical criterion. But the moralist looks 
ahead. He foresees that such and such conduct would, if general, 
result in greater social stability, greater individual happiness. 
His own conduct may be at variance with his teachings. Many 
may admit the soundness of his reasonings, yet their conduct 
may remain ‘unaltered ; for with most persons the intellect is 
morally in advance of the feelings, and the feelings are the de- 
terminators of actions. Thus they know better than they do. 
They have intellect suited to a civilized state with many feel- 
ings suited to a savage state. From this lagging of the feel- 
ings behind the intellectual conception of right conduct, much 
misery results. It seems strange that a man should persist in a 
course of conduct which he is convinced will result in misery to 
himself, yet drunkards do so habitually. They know better 
than they do. It is also strange that certain courses of conduct 
which civilized men universally affirm to make for happiness are 
not universally pursued. The proximate explanation is that the 
feelings do not grow moral so fast as the intellect. This moral 
sluggishness of the feelings which causes men’s acts to belie 
their beliefs is tacitly recognized by most writers on ethics as so 
great an evil that the motives of actions assume such gigantic pro- 
portions in their mental eyes as to hide the consequences which 
lie in the background. Hence, they account moral the man 
whose conduct is congruous with his intellectual conception of 
right—that is, the man whose feelings keep moral pace with 
his intellect. His conception of right may be false ; his con- 
duct may not be such as makes for social happiness, yet so much 
value is placed upon congruity between conduct and conception 
of right that the evil consequences of his conduct sink into in- 
significance. But before giving such a man our unqualified ap- 
proval it is neeessary to assure ourselves that his false concep- 
tion of right may be changed to the true conception, and that, 
this being effected, his feelings will undergo a corresponding 
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change. The really moral man is one whose conception of right 
is the true one, and whose feelings are such that there tends to 
be complete congruity between his conduct and that conception. 
Nevertheless, in civilized countries, the common conception of 
right is so far accurate that there is at present much more need 
of making the general conduct congruous with the general con- 
ception of right than of making the general conception of right 
more accurate. Not for a moment would I have men relax their 
efforts to answer the question of questions—‘‘ What is right? ”’ 
or the related question—‘‘ Will what is right to-day be right to- 
morrow?’’ But I would have them recognize the fact that it is 
a much less difficult task to alter opinions than to alter feelings— 
that, having corrected the conception of right, there remains to 
be effected such a change of feelings as will bring conduct into 
harmony with that corrected conception. 

Before society can be perfected, it is necessary not only that 
men should know what conditions are essential to a perfect social 
state, but also that they should possess feelings appropriate to a 
perfect social state ; and the need of the hour is that ‘‘ motive” 
morality which consists in harmonizing conduct with ideas of 
right and finds popular approval in such expressions as: ‘‘ He 
did the best he knew how,’’ ‘ He did it all for the best,’’ ‘‘ He 
knew no better.’”’ For though men may possess ‘best inten- 
tions’’ and yet lack adequate knowledge of what really consti- 
tutes good conduct, and so cause much evil, men may also possess. 
adequate knowledge of what really constitutes good conduct and 
yet lack ‘‘best intentions,’’ and so cause much greater evil. 
Having adequate knowledge of what constitutes good conduct, 
and feelings which prompt them to act accordingly, the most 
moral suffer in many ways—chiefly from the lack of harmony 
between their conduct and the general conduct. They find that, 
owing to the interdependence of the members of advanced 
societies, so long as the majority of men are immoral, it is im- 
possible to remain in society and escape being involved in the 
web of immorality. ‘They literally may not do the things that 
they would. There are many occupations from which they are 
morally debarred, many others in which it is almost impossible 
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to succeed without doing some violence to their delicate moral 
sense. When they buy from those whose practices are morally 
fraudulent they consider themselves abettors of immorality. 
When they pay taxes to a government enforcing laws which 
ethics does not approve or carrying on aggressive wars, they feel 
morally condemned as its accomplices. Though they abstain 
from engaging in business lest they should be entangled in the 
‘‘tricks of trade,’’ they are driven to desperation when they re- 
member that if they will not make money by “business”’ 
methods, they may not consistently take money made by “‘ busi- 
ness’’ methods, and that most money possesses the taint of the 
‘*business’’ method. In short, they see that if they consistently 
refuse to countenance the immorality of their neighbors they 
will probably starve. They cannot escape their conditions. In 
an imperfect society the most perfect are not the fittest to 
survive. 

Daily we witness the success of the immoral and the failure of 
the moral, and are grieved thereat. We consider that the most 
moral ought to succeed and survive, but nature recognizes no 
such obligation. He who avoids bearing pain, not he who 
avoids giving pain, is still the ‘‘favored’’ in the struggle for 
existence. Some persons refuse to believe the evidence. ‘‘The 
moral,’’ they say, ‘‘ must surely prosper.’’ Others say, ‘‘ Virtue 
is its own reward,’’ and so salve their wounded feelings ; and 
yet others, ‘‘ Virtue will find its reward in another and better 
world,’”’ and with this reflection are comforted. All these asser- 
tions are so many attempts to hide the fact which each hesitates 
to confess, even to himself, that the most moral are not the 
fittest to survive. But in the minds of those who recognize this 
fact, the following question is of paramount importance: ‘‘ Are 
we tending toward a state of society in which the most moral 
will, other things equal, be fittest to survive?”’ 


H. C. BLAcKWoOoD COWELL. 


























HOW TO ABOLISH POVERTY. 
A REPLY TO MR. E. M. BURCHARD. 


BY ELLEN BATTELLE DIETRICK, 


URING the early period of American history, though 
everything possible to a poor and pioneer people was 
done for. the education of men, next to nothing was done for the 
education of women. As a natural consequence, the United 
States developed a set of men who, having one artificial 
advantage, education, proceeded to give themselves another 
artificial advantage over women—the ballot. Superior education 
and self-arrogated habit of rule inevitably fostered in American 
men a tendency to consider women a ‘‘weaker sex,’’ in spite of 
the proof furnished in amplest abundance by pioneer life that 
women really are not, either physically or mentally, inferior as 
a sex. At this time the widespread education of women is 
rapidly reducing that artificial difference between the powers of 
the sexes produced by the short-sighted policy of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. But so persistent is the sur- 
vival of that ancient fallacy that our world is still permeated 
with its spirit. Very rarely does a man have any sort of dis- 
cussion with a woman without making some display of the 
masculine feeling that the mere fact of being a woman renders 
one human being inferior to another. 

A striking instance of such display is presented in Mr. E. M. 
Burchard’s criticism of an article which appeared in the April 
number of THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF POLITICS. This 
gentlemen was offered certain arguments expressing the writer’s 
opinions as to the responsibility for poverty. With these argu- 
ments he does not agree, but how does he start out to refute 
them? Beginning with the sweeping assumption that ‘‘It is the 
habit of this writer to state more things that are not true than 
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is possible to most writers,’ Mr. Burchard continues, ‘‘One 
cannot but regret that she is not a man; to speak the plain 
truth then would not seem so rude. She discourages those of us 
who look for the reformation of society through woman’s public 
influence.’’ 

Now I fail to see how it could seem less rude to tell a man 
that his opponent considers him an habitual and wholesale falsifier 
than to make such an assertion to a woman. It is true such 
rudeness can generally be perpetrated with greater impunity 
when the recipient of the rudeness isa woman. But it is an in- 
excusable rudeness in either case. To publish that one woman 
is an habitual falsifier and to follow it by an intimation that this 
constitutes a ground for distrusting the whole female sex in the 
‘reformation of society,’”’ is a specimen of the style of influencing 
public opinion against women which has been current in our 
country during the past two hundred years. The very least that 
Mr. Burchard should have felt himself in duty bound to do, after 
such a preface, was to have furnished the readers of THE 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF POLITICS with some sort of proof to 
sustain his sweeping and injurious allegations. 

This he utterly fails to do. He adduces no facts which dis- 
prove the facts that he wants to overthrow. Mrs. A. L. Corn- 
wall, in the first place, made certain statements concerning land- 
lords and employers, charging that these league together ‘‘to 
force rents up and wages down.’’ I demonstrate that it is renters 
and wage-earners who force their own rents up and their own 
wages down. Now Mr. Burchard appears on the scene, and, not 
relishing the unpleasant truth which I present, he hurls forth a 
wholesale charge of misstatement, and assumes that he himself 
is a superior individual, tenderly anxious to promote the welfare 
of the poor, while I am a hard-hearted, selfish individual, 
utterly indifferent to the misery of the poor. It is about time 
for this sort of thing to be inspected and labeled for the preven- 
tion of continued public delusion. 

The only genuine friend of the poor is the person who tells 
the truth. Poverty is to society what disease is to an individual. 
It is decidedly unpleasant to have to tell an individual that his 
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disease is the result of his own folly and the folly of his ancestors, 
and that if he wants to get well he must make a radical change 
in his mode of living. If he be told that in order to be cured 
he must practice great self-denial and exercise great patience, as 
strength can only be restored to one thus weakened by a slow, 
tedious process of upbuilding, the chances are ten to one that 
the patient will refuse health at such personal cost, preferring a 
short life of self-indulgence to a longer life, purchased at the ex- 
pense of self-control. If he be a fool he will donbtiless fly into 
a rage, and heap invectives against those out-of-reach wretched 
ancestors, who cursed him with so miserable an inheritance, and 
he will probably waste his substance running after all sorts of 
quacks and panaceas which hold out specious promises of work- 
ing miracles in his behalf. 

The case of the poor is precisely parallel to that of this 
imaginary individual. In the beginning, mankind was un- 
doubtedly as nearly on a level as now is a village of chimpanzees 
in an African forest. There was but one way for any to rise 
higher than the others, and that was by the self-development of 
superior intelligence. Only the industrious achieved such in- 
telligence. The most intelligent paired with most wisdom and 
produced the most intelligent progeny. The industrious and in- 
telligent saved, and the less able lived on their bounty. The 
chief distinction between a highly civilized man and a savage, 
to-day, is neither their code of morals nor their habits in regard 
to clothing or non-clothing. The only advantage which the 
civilized man has acquired after hundreds of thousands of years 
of painful effort, of experiments which failed and experiments 
which succeeded—is simply the power to save, the power to 
practice present self-denial for the chance of future self-gratifica- 
tion. Now, though among sixty-five million of people there 
doubtless are numerous exceptions, yet the rule for success and 
non-success is precisely the same yesterday, to-day, and forever. 
Those who “get on in the world’’ are those who discount the 
present, hoping for enjoyable reward in the future. Those who 


do not prosper are those who have not yet learned this open 
secret. 
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The mass of the poor present all the characteristics of savages 
slightly toned down and glossed over by their close contact with 
the superior civilization which is influencing them gradually to 
greater wisdom. They marry with the same utter recklessness, 
choose their abodes with about the same carelessness, live from 
hand to mouth after the same fashion, and cherish the same 
superstitions about ‘‘luck’”’ as a source of good fortune. Not 
having arrived at the reasoning stage, they still worship a fetish 
which they believe to be all-powerful, and which they alternately 
cajole and upbraid, and whose name is ‘‘Society.’’ They want 
to eat their cake and yet still have it, and when they fail in 
such desire, wild are their shrieks against those who still have 
cake because they saved cake. Then the man who has cake be- 
comes an ‘‘oppressor,’’ the man who has eaten his becomes a 
‘¢ victim.”’ 

Now, what is society? Society is not the very few who are 
richer, better educated, wiser, than the vast mass. The former 
are to the latter but as the drops of a small bay are to a mighty 
ocean in numbers. It is the mass, this great majority, which 
determines the condition of society. It is true the few who are 
more intelligent will have an advantage over the less intelligent. 
Intelligence, as a whole, rises above unintelligence as inevitably 
as man has risen above the non-human, as naturally as oil rises 
above water. No wonder Mr. Burchard has to admit that it is 
‘¢a laborious task’’ to disprove such an “‘assumption’’! The 
very attempt he makes to show that there is no such natural law 
demonstrates the helplessness of unintelligence in the presence 
of intelligence. Why can he throw a bushel of corn into a box, 
forcing some grains to remain below and placing one on top? 
Because here is an active, powerful intelligence dealing with 
inert, helpless unintelligence. But there is no analogy between 
the struggles of a competing crowd of human beings and Mr. 
Burchard regulating the position of grains of corn. If he 
wishes to find a true analogy between mankind and the vegetable 
world, let him go to a natural forest, where living trees and 
vines manifest different degrees of will animated by intelligence, 
and he will find in vegetable society a strikingly similar condi- 
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tion to that which exists in the human world. He will find that 
well-born trees grow straighter and stronger, and are better able 
to lift their heads into the nourishing air and sunlight than are 
the ill-born and sickly. He will find that that struggle for life 
has so developed the intelligence of certain members of the 
vegetable world above others that, beginning from the same soil, 
some have learned how to use others for their own advancement, 
the more intelligent climbing up beyond the less intelligent and 
even living at their expense. There he will find the same con- 
trasts of thrift and shiftlessness, which are so deplorable in 
human society. 

But what lesson should we learn from the rank, crowded 
forest where a few live and many perish of overcrowding? 
What is the great advantage the human has over the vegetable? 
It is the power of self-direction. The seed’s choice is limited : it 
must struggle for life where it happens to fall, and take the soil, 
air, and sunlight as it finds these conditions. Man’s choice of 
conditions is practically unlimited, so far as nature is concerned. 
Wherever there is soil he can get a living. He can refuse to 
contribute his offspring to swell that wretched mass of cheap 
laborers in city slums. He can make work and be his own 
employer if he be heroic enough to pay the price of liberty. 
But the price of liberty is self-direction, self-support. He does 
not lose liberty by working for an employer if he conserves for 
himself sufficient to enable him, at any time, to choose his own 
employer and his own place of abode. And he does lose liberty 
just as surely by selling his power of self-direction to a trades 
union as to an employer. 

In every word he writes, Mr. Burchard betrays his longing for 
impossibilities. His quarrel with society is the quarrel of a 
tree which wants to have all the advantages both of boundless 
room and of crowded company, and yet have every member of 
the densely overcrowded forest have the benefits which all can- 
not share from the very nature of densely overcrowded places. 
It is very sad that nature has made such laws, but is it any less 
hard to kick against the pricks? The sensible thing is to 
recognize the pricks, and avoid or remove them. 
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Mr. Burchard next assumes that I know nothing about farmers, 
and proceeds to show that he does, by indicating certain things 
which in his opinion make the farmer a “ victim’’ of that im- 
aginary ‘‘comfortable and respectable society’’ against whom 
his fierce wrath is directed. As was to have been expected from 
a ‘*greenbacker,’’ Mr. Burchard attributes the cause of the 
farmer’s difficulties to “financial legislation producing an appre- 
ciating dollar and diminishing price of product. Money bor- 
rowed to be paid with wheat at a dollar and a half per bushel is 
now payable in wheat at fifty cents per bushel. A farm bought, 
stocked, and operated, on the scale of a dollar and a half for 
wheat is now struggling under a fifty cent product.”’ 

Now here we have the value of wheat, and the value of a farm 
and all its stock, measured in money. Yet on page 558, Mr. 
Burchard wheels round completely and flatly asserts that, ‘‘The 
assertion that money is a measure of value is absurd. Value is 
a@ human estimation, to be expressed, not measured. Money does 
not even facilitate the operation ; it has absolutely no connection 
with it. Take one of numberless illustrations—the valuing of a 
horse, forexample. . . . The horse may be worth an acre of 
good wheat land or a city lot; a hundred bushels of wheat or 
two hundred of corn ; it may be worth two cows, a yoke of oxen, 
or fiftysheep. . . . All trade is an exchange of equivalents; 
money has become the universally accepted equivalent ; this ex- 
plains the stoppage of trade under an insufficient money supply; 
it stops just as cutting stops when one half the shears is lost.’’ 

But even Mr. Burchard should be able to comprehend how 
and why it is that money is a measure of value, if he will ask 
himself what is involved in his own statement that ‘‘ money has 
become the universally accepted equivalent ’’ in all exchanges of 
horses for wheat, or of cows for sheep, etc., etc. The word 
‘‘equivalent’’ means, literally, ‘‘that which is equal in value to 
‘something else.’’? Now is it not clear to any reasoning person 
that a thing must have some value of itself in order to be equal 
in value to some other thing? Yet Mr. Burchard declares that 
‘dollars do not need to be made of valuable material in order to 
have value, that ‘‘a money made of paper, based upon nothing 
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but the necessity to use money, may have any value given to it 
by manipulation of the quantity available for use’’ ! 

I do not hope to be able to help Mr. Burchard to discover his 
own errors in regard to what money is and what it can and can- 
not do. A writer who contradicts himself at every point, now 
claiming that money is the universally accepted equal in value 
of every other sort of value, and then again claiming that 
money does not need to have any value in order to be equal in 
value to the most valuable things in trade—such a writer is 
beyond the hope of mental salvation until he discovers what it is 
that he is saying. The proposition that “‘two plus two equals 
four,’’ is a true proposition, undoubtedly. But what has this 
truth to do with the exactly opposite statement that a thing of 
no value is the equivalent of a thing of value? 

The greatest enemy civilized society still harbors, or has ever 
entertained, is this absurd fallacy. It is the parent of a brood 
of legislative evils which work nothing but evil, and that con- 
tinually. This smallpox of the “‘greenback’’ party reappears 
in milder form in the varioloid of the bimetallists, who insist 
that a thing of less and of fluctuating value may be forced into 
a fixed partial equivalence with a thing of more value. 

The world of commerce, as I have said before, needs a fixed 
starting point in the business of exchange precisely as it needs a 
unit in calculating numbers, a grain in the system of weights, or 
an inch in the system of measures. This starting point is the 
basis for all calculation of value, and it is just as essential to 
have a definite understanding of what its nature is, as to have a 
decided agreement in regard to an inch, an ounce, or a bushel. 
The whole civilized world is to-day agreed that a grain of gold 
is a valuable thing. The whole civilized world holds paper as 
one of its cheapest productions. The whole civilized world con- 
siders a grain of silver as less valuable than a grain of gold. 
Gold is, therefore, to-day, what may be called a natural standard 
of value. The human race has experimented with, and after 
long experience has rejected as less fit, every other conceivable 
object. The decision in regard to gold is a product of mental 
evolution : it is a case of the survival of the fittest. Legislation 
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has not brought about this result ; for legislation had done every- 
thing possible to hinder it, until the universal estimation of a 
grain of gold as superior for the basis of the monetary system 
forced legislators to record such result. 

To try to reverse this universal decision by efforts to substi- 
tute paper is like going back to the days when society had no 
fixed standards for weights and measures. It is a socially con- 
fusing and wholly foolish and injurious process. The “ green- 
back’ people suffer from a delusion that the stoppage of trade 
depends upon the size of the money supply. If this assumption 
were true, trade would be more brisk where the supply is 
greatest, and would proportionately languish where the per 
capita supply of money is lowest ; trade would be most flourish- 
ing at the time and place when and where nations were most 
careful to keep their own money within their own realm, and 
least flourishing when nations allowed money to flow in and out 
as it would, without let or hindrance. 

As a matter of indisputable fact, when we examine the 
nations of the world, we find that the poorer or the more 
ignorant the people of a country, the greater is their propor- 
tion of money to commerce, while the more enlightened and 
prosperous the nation, the smaller is their proportion of money 
to commerce. Russia, for instance, has 152 millions (pounds 
sterling) of money to 120 millions (pounds sterling) of com- 
merce. But Great Britain finds it necessary to have but 185 
millions of money to 570 millions of commerce. Italy has 105 
millions of money to 96 of commerce, while Germany needs but 
150 millions of money to 330 of commerce. Spain and Portugal 
have 68 millions of money to 53 millions of commerce, but 
Austria has only 82 of money to 128 of commerce. 

That which the farmer needs is not a greater money supply by 
the government, but better banking facilities for the distribu- 
tion of our already more than ample supply. It does not mat- 
ter if wheat is fifty cents a bushel, if the farmer can now get the 
same quantity of other necessaries of life for fifty cents, as he 
formerly had to pay a dollar and a half for. If, with our vast 
improvements in machinery, in power of production, and in 
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facility of distribution, all manufactured goods are high in price, 
while farm products alone are low, he must indeed be a stupid 
farmer who cannot sometime discover the unfairness of a system 
which bolsters up prices for one favored class. It is neither 
high prices nor low prices which make a country a desirable or 
undesirable place of residence. The injury comes in the legisla- 
tive interference which protects a few at the expense of the 
many, by giving the few control of the market. Our present 
tariff compels the farmer to sell in the cheapest and buy in the 
dearest market. As long as his ideal of civilization remains 
that avowed by Mr. Burchard, that is, the elimination of the 
natural freedom of natural creatures, I do not see how any 
earthly plan can help him. 

ELLEN BATTELLE DIETRICK. 








ARE THE NEW UNITED STATES BONDS VOIDABLE? 


BY A. C. HOUSTON, 


T CERTAINLY is a question of great moment to the Ameri- 
can people whether or not the secretary of the treasury, 
under existing laws, has a right to increase the public debt, not 
only for purposes of redemption, but to pay the current ex- 
penses of the government. 

Senator Sherman, while secretary of the treasury, claimed and 
exercised a right to sell bonds for the former purpose, and the 
present secretary has in effect claimed and exercised a right to 
sell bonds for the latter purpose. Was the act of Secretary 
Carlisle alone illegal, or were both acts in violation of law ? 

To determine these questions it is necessary to properly con- 
strue portions of two acts of Congress—the Resumption act of 
1875, and the Act of 1878, modifying it. 

The only provisions of those acts bearing upon the questions 
are here set out, as follows: 

Act of 1875: 


SEcTIoNn 3.—‘‘ That Section 5177 of the Revised Statutes, limiting the 
aggregate amount of circulating notes of national banking associations, 
be and is hereby repealed, and each existing banking association may 
increase its circulating notes in accordance with existing law, without 
respect to said aggregate limit ; and new banking associations may be 
organized in accordance with existing law, without respect to said 
aggregate limit ; and the provision of law for the withdrawal and re- 
distribution of national bank currency among the several states and 
territories is hereby repealed. 

‘* And whenever and so often as circulating notes shall be issued to 
any such banking association, so increasing its capital or circulating 
notes, or so newly organized as aforesaid, it shall be the duty of the 
secretary of the treasury to redeem the legal tender United States notes 
in excess only of $800,000,000 to the amount of 80 per cent of the sum of 
national bank notes so issued to any such banking association, as 
aforesaid, and to continue such redemption as such circulating notes 
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are issued until there shall be outstanding the sum of $300,000,000 of 
such legal tender United States notes, and no more. 

‘* And on and after the first day of January, 1879, the secretary of the 
treasury shall redeem in coin the United States legal tender notes then 
outstanding, on their presentation for redemption at the office of the 
assistant treasurer of the United States, in the city of New York, in 
sums of not less than $50. And to enable the secretary to prepare and 
provide for the redemption in this act authorized or required, he is 
hereby empowered to issue, sell, and dispose of, at not less than par in 
coin, either of the description of bonds of the United States, described 
in the act of Congress approved July 14, 1870, entitled, etc., . . to the 
extent necessary to carry this act into full effect, and to use the proceeds 
thereof for the purposes aforesaid.”’ 


Act of 1878: 

“That from and after the passage of this act it shall not be lawful for 
the secretary of the treasury or other officer under him to cancel or re- 
tire any more of the United States legal tender notes. And when any 
of said notes may be redeemed or received into the treasury under any 
law from any source whatever, and shall belong to the United States 
they shall not be retired, cancelled, or destroyed, but they shall be 
reissued and paid out again and kept in circulation.’’ 

The section taken from the Resumption act of 1875, it is seen, 
provides for the redemption of the legal tender notes in excess 
of $300,000,000. There were at that time about $375,000,000 of 
these notes in circulation. The redemption of this excess was 
to begin at once, and ‘‘on and after the first day of January, 
1879’ the secretary was to ‘“‘ redeem in coin the United States 
legal tender notes then outstanding.”’ 

The word ‘‘redeem’’ is twice used in the Act of 1875, and 
evidently means ‘“‘to pay and cancel.’”’ The secretary placed 
that construction upon it and did pay and did cancel and 
destroy the legal tender currency until it was reduced to about 
$346,000,000, when the Act of 1878 was passed. If “‘ redeem ”’ 
meant to pay and cancel in the first clause under which the 
secretary acted, it must also have the same meaning in the last 
clause because the context does not tend to vary its meaning. 

What then was the effect of the Act of 1878? Did it put a 
stop to the redemption of legal tender notes? The act uses the 
word ‘‘redeemed’’ saying: ‘‘ When any of said notes may be 
redeemed . . . . they shall not be retired, cancelled, or 
destroyed, but they shall be reissued and paid out again and 
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kept in circulation.”” The word here then has evidently a 
circumscribed meaning, and different from that which it has in 
the Act of 1875; and, although redemption is only indirectly 
referred to, it recognizes it as a continuing process. It does not 
say it shall cease, but says it shall stop short of cancellation. 
The word ‘‘redeemed,’”’ then, in the Act of 1878, must mean 
payment without cancellation. 

The first effect of this act, therefore, is to stop cancellation ; 
but leaves the duty of the secretary to pay these notes when 
presented intact. On and after the first day of January, 1879, 
the notes must be paid when presented, but not cancelled or re- 
tired. 

But the act goes farther and says these paid notes ‘‘shall be 
reissued and paid out again and kept in circulation.” 

Now the question arises, What is the effect of this payment 
and reissue? Without doubt it is the destruction of the old 
contract and the creation of a new contract. The payment of 
the note satisfies the debt of which the note is the evidence and 
security, and if the same paper be reissued and accepted it be- 
comes the evidence and security of another contract—a contract 
which had no existence prior to the reissue and acceptance. 
Can this reissued note, then, be paid or redeemed under the 
present law? By no means. Because the law says the secretary 
shall redeem ‘‘the United States legal tender notes then out- 
standing ’’—that is, outstanding on the first day of January, 1879. 

Some have maintained that the treasury under the law as set 
out above had the usual powers of a bank of issue and could re- 
deem or pay and reissue the same notes continually. But a 
treasury is not a bank and can through the secretary exercise 
only the powers which are given to it by the law strictly con- 
strued. Banks of issue under the usual charters have not only 
the right to issue the paid note as the security of a new contract, 
which it is, and pay it when presented, but to make new issues, 
new not only as to contract but also as to evidence and security. 
Under such a construction the secretary might infer the power 
to increase the non-interest bearing debt of the United States in- 
definitely. But under a strict construction of the law, the secre- 
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tary of the treasury has only the power to redeem or pay a cer- 
tain number of notes that were outstanding on the first day of 
January, 1879. 

The non-professional reader may think this interpretation 
technical, still if it is logical and correct it is law and must be 
obeyed. To show the importance of the principle involved I 
am constrained to quote the following paragraph, from the opin- 
ion of Chief Justice Gibson in Jones vs. Johnson, 3 Wall and Serg. 
(Penn.) p. 276. It is not offered as a case directly in point but 
as shedding much light from a side window upon a question 
often difficult and perplexing. . 

The Chief Justice said: ‘‘There is a substantial distinction 

between cases of extinguishment by merger of the se- 
curity, and cases of extinguishment by satisfaction of the debt. 
In the first of them the original security is extinguished but the 
debt remains ; in the second the debt as well as the security is 
extinguished.’’ 

The conclusion therefore is that Senator Sherman, then secre- 
tary of the treasury, had the right in the exercise of a reasona- 
ble discretion to sell United States bonds ‘‘to the extent neces- 
sary to carry this act into full effect and to use the proceeds 
thereof for the purposes aforesaid ’’—that is—‘‘to redeem in 
coin the United States legal tender notes then outstanding.”’ 

If the object of the Act of 1878 had been to stop payment in 
coin of these notes, it would have been very easy to enact 
that the secretary should not redeem or pay them in coin. But 
the act said only that he should not ‘‘cancel or retire’’ them. 
The reason no doubt why payment was not prohibited was be- 
cause such an enactment would have been deemed repudiation. 
The only object of the Act of 1878 was to prevent any farther 
contraction of the currency by destruction of legal tender notes. 

Accordingly, the secretary of the treasury sold bonds and piled 
up in the treasury $90,000,000 in gold. The result has shown 
it was a great mistake as to the amount of coin needed, and that 
the principal incentive to presentation for redemption was taken 
away as soon as the secretary was directed to ‘‘reissue’’ the 
notes. 
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The next step in the course of the argument follows inevitably 
—that this fund of $90,000,000 can only be used for the purposes 
for which it was created by law, unless the present or any succeed- 
ing secretary of the treasury shall deem the discretion exercised by 
the former secretary unreasonable, and in the exercise of his own 
discretion reduce the fund to a point where it will be sufficient 
‘‘for the purposes aforesaid.’’ Secretary Sherman could have 
created a fund of $100,000,000 or $50,000,000 as he thought best. 
During his administration of the office he could have reduced 
the fund if he found it larger than necessary; and Secretary 
Carlisle in the exercise of the same discretionary power has the 
same right. It would be a strange proposition to maintain that a 
secretary could bind his successor in the exercise of a power dis- 
cretionary and adhering in the office where the execution of the 
power vests no rights in third parties. True, this fund has been 
created ‘‘ for the purposes aforesaid,’’ but if the ‘‘purposes’”’ no 
longer require, it can by the direction of the secretary be carried 
—a part of it or all of it—into the general fund of the treasury. 

So, while the conclusion is reached that Secretary Carlisle, in 
the exercise of a wise discretion, had the right to reduce the 
reserve fund to the extent deemed proper by himself, still no 
one would suppose that a wise discretion would lead him to 
reduce it in order that he might restore it, because he has no right 
to reduce it except upon the ground that it is larger than neces- 
sary ‘‘for the purposes aforesaid.’’ If the fund had proved in- 
sufficient, the secretary would have had the right to add to it 
under the law, but the jugglery of an attempt to take away 
with one hand and restore with the other would certainly call 
forth the enjoining power of a court having jurisdiction if the 
question were properly presented. 

This discussion, it seems, makes apparent that the discretion- 
ary power given to the secretary of the treasury is a dangerous 
power ; that in order to give the treasury the right to redeem 
the legal tender notes of the United States as often as they may 
be presented, additional legislation is necessary ; and that the 
bonds lately issued by Secretary Carlisle are voidable. 


A. C. HovUsTON. 























WHAT AILS INTER-AMERICAN COMMERCE? 


BY KURT VON STAUFEN. 


HE United States imports from the countries of Central and 
South America merchandise (mostly tropical products) to. 
more than twice the value of what they export, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that these countries are heavy consumers of manu- 
factured goods of various kinds. Europe has the supremacy in 
the markets of Central and South America, a fact which has. 
been attributed in this country in part to the Europeans under- 
selling the Americans, and in part to the antipathy of the 
Southern nations against the Americans, the results of the 
alleged machinations and intrigues of the jealous Europeans. 
The remedial agencies applied were calculated to lead to a cure. 
But neither reciprocity treaties nor tariff stipulations, whatever 
their own intrinsic or pecular merits or demerits may be, have 
availed. The Pan-American Congress, so auspiciously ushered 
in, has also ended in failure. So there must be something else 
amiss somewhere. The disparagement of mutual trade relations. 
undoubtedly exists, but the surmised sources, which have been 
held as responsible so far, may not have been the real ones. 

There can be no doubt as to the reality of the native anti- 
pathy (to put it mildly) against Americans throughout the 
countries of Central and South America. The feeling exists, is 
an indirect factor, and must be reckoned with. Who is re- 
sponsible for it? 

Now, it so happens that the Southern countries have ever 
been the favorite fields of operation for unprincipled adventurers 
and scoundrels of every sort: from the United States, who have 
been exceedingly numerous at times, and have succeeded in 
making the American name an uncomplimentary byword. Any 
intelligent and observant person having traveled extensively in 
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the South American countries will have had some opportunity 
of verifying this statement. There are American residents 
who are highly respected by the natives, but I am very sorry to 
say that they form the minority ; as to the majority of American 
sojourners and travelers, it must be said, that they possess a 
phenomenal ability of giving offense to the sensitive Southerners 
by their lack of tact and discretion in public and private affairs. 
They make the grievous mistake of holding the middle and 
upper classes in the Southern countries as not better in point of 
civilization than the peons (serfs), while, in fact, education and 
culture among the well-to-do are of a high order and not sur- 
passed even in this country. This has nothing to do with their 
political shortcomings. Nothing is more abhorred in those 
countries than impoliteness, for it is a well known fact that 
politeness is universal among rich and poor, high and low. 
To an American the time spent in exchanging polite phrases 
upon any and all occasions is often very trying I will admit, but 
it is the one custom that the native holds supreme, and any in- 
fraction of which he considers a personal insult. The American 
may not dream of slighting anybody intentionally, nevertheless, 
his native brusqueness and impatience may get the best of him, 
and then the damage is done. The Europeans are much more 
cautious in this respect, and also better prepared, because 
ceremonious politeness is practiced, to a greater extent, in their 
home countries than in the United States. In the United States 
business is generally held to be independent of the common 
civilities of social life, and subject only to the bare necessities 
of personal attention ; it is otherwise in the Southern countries. 
There business is carried on, flavored with civility and courtesy, 
and no one need expect to succeed unless he can be likewise 
civil and courteous. 

Another American custom, which is perceived in visitors from 
this country, is making a very bad impression on the nations 
of the South, and that is the free and easy fashion of social 
intercourse between members of opposite sex (especially un- 
married ones), accepted as a matter of course in the United 
States. Americans, not aware of the peculiarities of the people, 
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and carrying themselves as they do at home, are therefore likely 
to be misunderstood, and their manners held to be nothing 
short of scandalous. So, take it all in all, there is some show of 
reason for the startling Mexican saying about the Americans: 
** Los hombres son sin honor y las umjeres son sin pudor’’ (the men 
are without honor and the women are without shame). The 
combination of deplorable circumstances that has made such a 
saying possible, which has become in time a popular proverb 
spread farther than Central America, cannot fail to have pro- 
duced some effect on the mutual commercial relations. 

Thus it will appear, that the Americans have mainly them- 
selves to blame that an antipathy exists against them. It is 
nothing short of silliness to charge the Europeans with being re- 
sponsible for the existence of said feeling, because it would pre- 
suppose concerted action on their part against the Americans, 
an eventuality which is entirely out of question, when it is con- 
sidered that their own interests are anything but identical. 
They have enough to do with themselves. 

The feeling of antipathy though is by no means the most diffi- 
cult matter to deal with. I have treated first of this minor ill, 
because it has been rightly recognized as an ill by everybody 
concerned, though according to my findings it is attributed to 
the wrong source. But here all further similarity ends. I re- 
ject as totally spurious the allegation, that the Europeans are to 
blame for the existing state through their underselling the 
Americans and conspiring to keep them out of the markets ot 
Central and South America. 

The most serious and most far-reaching of all ailings of inter- 
American commerce is ‘‘the unwillingness of American producers 
to accommodate themselves to the wants, likes, and dislikes of 
foreign consumers.’’ In order to show how deep-seated this de- 
fect is ingrained in the American people, I will call attention to 
the following facts. Germany and Russia in the year 1893 car- 
ried on a tariff, or commercial, war. Germany is a heavy con- 
sumer of rye, and, not growing enough of this staple grain, has 
to make good the shortage by importing rye, and has relied so far 

mostly on Russia. It could not do so then on account of the pro- 
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hibitory tariff. Here was a good opportunity for the producers 
of grain in the United States to acquire an excellent market for 
their own surplus. The opportunity was clearly seen, but it 
was not exploited. I have taken particular pains to sift this 
matter and have carefully and persistently perused to that intent 
fifty of the leading American newspapers. Every one of them 
commented upon the subject, but not one of them drew the logical 
deduction and gave rational advice. Three among the number, 
in elaborate editorials, contented themselves with saying that 
the American farmers could never have a better chance to get a 
market for their products ; further than that they did not go. 
But forty-seven out of the fifty newspapers congratulated them- 
selves and the country on the excellent chance of opening a 
market in Germany for the American surplus corn and cornmeal! 
And this in face of the fact, that Indian corn, though known 
and grown to some small extent, but sufficient for all home de- 
mands in Germany, is there looked upon unfavorably by the 
large majority of people! These papers must have been aware 
of the efforts that have been made for years by American agents 
to create a market in that country for Indian corn, efforts which 
have met with indifferent success so far. Not one of these lead- 
ing newspapers advised the growing of rye for a market which 
would have been a sure and permanent one if properly looked 
after. It was rye which Germany wanted and not corn. The 
United States deliberately let slip a golden opportunity, the 
Danubian countries instead improved it.* 

The strange attitude of the press in the aforesaid matter finds 
its exact counterpart in the one maintained by the American man- 
ufacturers and merchants in relation to the markets of Central 
and South America. The Europeans there studiously try to 
keep always in accord with popular demands in trade, they 
never seek to foist undesired goods upon unwilling customers. 
They never rush things, but build up their trade carefully and 
cautiously ; one of the main points securing them commercial 
supremacy is the custom of giving long-time credits—in short 





* There may have been newspapers that treated the matter sensibly, but I am not 


aware of it. 
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they are masters of the art and science of commerce. Whoever 
has had occasion to get an insight into the methods of American 
business men in the markets in question will know that they are 
apt to be just the reverse of those I have described. Then also 
it must be kept in mind that the southern countries depend for 
their material development very largely on outside money, 
which is supplied almost exclusively by Europe and secures it a 
so much stronger basis for its trade. All of this goes to show 
that the Europeans would not be the shrewd traders they are, 
should they fail to improve the opportunities which the Ameri- 
cans themselves are instrumental in maintaining. There is no 
necessity whatever for them to stoop to any dishonorable means, 
to break down American competition, nor can the charge of un- 
derselling hold good, for the simple reason that American ex- 
porters compete with the Europeans in the latter’s own home 
markets ; why, then, should they not be able to do so in the 
southern countries of this continent, except it be for the reasons 
I have set forth? For however good or superior American 
articles may be for use in this country, or to a measure in 
Europe, it does not necessarily follow that such should also be 
the case in the southern countries. International trade is car- 
ried on down there strictly under conditions of competition ; the 
successful trader will therefore, other things being equal, always 
be he who knows best how to please: 

All the evidence adduced so far goes to show that the diffi- 
culties the Americans labor under are in large measure self- 
imposed, and are capable of being avoided or eliminated, with 
the possible exception perhaps, that the financial strength of 
American business circles may not yet suffice or be free to cope 
with their European competitors successfully in that respect. 
In this latter case, then, my former judgment will have to be 
materially modified, provided of course that the other causes be 
removed. 

The American government is also responsible to some degree 
for the present state of affairs. American manufacturers and 
merchants rely for their information regarding foreign markets 
to some extent on consular reports. The officials sent out by 
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the United States as diplomats and consuls are many times very 
capable and intelligent men, but often the reverse. Can any- 
body imagine a more egregious and unpardonable folly, than 
the putting of men in the foreign service of the nation without 
regard to special fitness, simply because they have rendered the 
party in power some questionable services? Does it not happen 
frequently that such an individual gets into trouble through his 
partisan habit of taking sides in foreign contentions, when he 
ought to hold strictly aloof? The damage likely to result from 
such intermeddling is simply beyond calculation and often be- 
yond repair. That a man, who is absolutely ignorant of lan- 
guage, customs, and manners of a people to which he is sent, 
must be greatly handicapped, goes without further elaboration. 
After he may have familiarized himself with his duties, political 
destiny may have his successor ready, and so the round of mis- 
representation goes on and on. The foreign service, princi- 
pally the consular one, ought to remodeled upon sensible busi- 
ness methods, and the sooner the better. As to the United 
States consuls, nobody expects them to act as commercial drum- 
mers, but they should be well-informed advisers. They are to 
be watchful of the commercial interests primarily. Why, then, 
should not the commercial bodies of the country have some say 
in the premises ? 

The best way to remedy the existing unhealthy state of inter- 
American commerce, is for American manufacturers and mer- 
chants to adopt, as far as feasible, the methods of their European 
competitors, and then strike out with the experience so gained, 
but on independent lines. It would be well, for instance, to es- 
tablish branch depots in the principal trade centers, in charge of 
gentlemanly representatives who should possess, aside from ster- 
ling business ability, the necessary qualifications to live down 
the prevailing prejudice. These depots could at the same time 
be places where the last practical finishing touches could be 
given to those who wanted to choose a mercantile vocation in 
the respective branches and fields. The real technical, linguistic, 
and other foundations ought to be always laid in this country ; 
that is what the commercial colleges ought to be for. Experi- 
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ence in store and counting room is nowadays quite insufficient to 
produce a perfect merchant, who would be serviceable both at 
home and abroad. I think it unnecessary to make any further 
remarks on the case; what I have said ought to be plain to 
everybody and carries with it its own import. If the Ameri- 
cans always act according to this specific observation ‘‘that the 
manner and matter of traffic must always fit the market,’’ and 
bear in mind in general the ‘‘Golden Rule,’’ than which there is 
no better, then their ascendency in the markets of Central and 
South America will materialize in due time. 


KurRtT VON STAUFEN. 














AN ARTIFICIAL PANIC IN RETROSPECT. 


BY WILLIAM KNAPP, OF THE DENVER BAR. 


Y WHAT occult causes or overt act was the panic of 1893 
precipitated upon the country, and what is its interpreta- 
tion as it passes in review before us ? 

At the outset, let a few axiomatic truths be stated. National 
nrosperity or adversity has its origin, primarily, from mone- 
tary and financial conditions more than from all other sources. 
Tariffs raise revenues upon different theories, and are exterior 
and local in their effects ; but a sudden change to a dearer and 
ever appreciating monetary standard of values, creates conster- 
nation and panic in business affairs. In measuring quantity and 
length, the same result follows by increasing the capacity of the 
bushel or by lengthening the yard stick. A quick withdrawal 
of currency from actual circulation causes a monetary strin- 
gency, and, if of sufficient amount, causes a sharp panic. A 
gradual monetary contraction will also create a falling saan 
and continuing bad times. 

Notice the industrial condition of England. Silver was 
demonetized in 1816, and free trade has long been the obstinate 
policy. For the past twenty years, at least, times have been un- 
interruptedly bad, and are growing worse. In 1885, Mr. 
Alfred Wallace, LL.D., an eminent writer, gave as reasons for 
bad times in England the following: ‘‘ Foreign loans ; increase 
of war expenses ; rural depopulation ; pauperism in England 
and Ireland ; agricultural depression ; increase of millionaires ; 
speculation and finance, and adulterations and dishonesty.”’ 
‘The final report of the Royal Commission, appointed to investi- 
gate the causes of the depression in trades and industries in 
England, made in December, 1886, gives, in connection with 
some of the above reasons, the following: ‘‘The protective 
tariffs of so many foreign countries.’’ 
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Now, while these things may have had some incidental in- 
fluence upon the times, foreign tariffs especially, do not most of 
the reasons given seem entirely superficial? They are, however, 
on a par with most causes given by gold standard advocates, for 
hard times in our own country after 1873 and at the present 
time. 

England, rather than admit that free trade is at all responsible 
for the never-ending bad times, charges the protective tariffs of 
other countries with being the chief causes, and, to gain a 
monopoly of manufacturing, those nations are advised to aban- 
don the principle of protection. The idea that a single gold 
monetary standard and a vast credit system of banking induce 
bad times, has not entered the British mind with any force 
until quite recently ; and, against the interests of nine tenths of 
her people, to secure for her money lenders a larger field for the 
investment of idle money of enhancing value, the United States 
and other large debtor countries are counseled to abandon silver, 
to which we slavishly listen, and fasten upon ourselves English 
theories of banking and currency. 

But social and national disintegration is going on in Eng- 
land according to all accounts ; and, as predicted years ago, the 
estimable head of the dynasty may be the last. One third of 
the population has been supported by charity for several years 
and the percentage is increasing. The new Councils bill is 
simply a communistic method of confiscation in disguise. The 
masses are seeing that all the devices of legislation have had the 
effect of keeping the comforts of life in the hands of the few. 
Communistic and anarchistic sentiment is increasing with 
alarming rapidity. The House of Lords—the only check to the 
dismemberment of the nation—is threatened with abolition by 
the party in power. Even the invulnerable Bank of England 
is entitled, by a writer in the Investors’ Review, a ‘‘ paralytic,’’ 
and a monopoly against the interests of the community, drag- 
ging other banks down with it. Our gold-worshiping flunkies 
are fastening upon us the same conditions ; and it will not be a 
surprise if, to escape the wrath of an indignant people, they are 
soon longing for a monarchy here. 
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It is not my purpose to go into the theory or history of panics, 
and I will not go back of those of 1873, when silver was de- 
monetized. For over five years from that time till the passage 
of the Bland act in 1878, the industrial depression was the 
worst and most peculiar in our history. A dark pall of fear and 
consternation suddenly overspread the country. Strikes and 
riots were frequent and tramps filled the land. It is unnecessary 
to dilate upon it. The friends of the single gold standard, then 
as now, thought that silver was put down forever. The history 
of that period and the theories of bimetallists show that pros- 
perity did not return until the partial restoration of silver into 
our currency in 1878; which has been the only cause of the 
measure of good times we have had since. That period and the 
present are quite analogous. History is repeating itself. 
Money lenders, here as in England, give most labored and super- 
ficial reasons for the terrible depression ; and hold out rose- 
colored hopes and indications of a revival of good times and 
lasting prosperity. 

The two older political parties have hitherto maintained a 
favorable attitude toward silver money, fearing certain defeat 
if pledged to the single gold standard. Now, evasion and 
deceit have run their race upon this issue. The last national 
platform of the party in power declared for the use of both gold 
and silver as standard money, and that all paper currency should 
be kept at par and redeemable in such coin; also, for the repeal 
of the ten per cent tax on state bank issues. Mr. Cleveland en- 
dorsed that platform in his acceptation speech at the Madison 
Square Garden, and gave the people to understand that he 
would support it. Yet, no sooner was it known that his party 
would control the two branches of government for the next four 
years, than the gold syndicates of London and New York seized 
the opportunity, through the executive branch, to treacherously 
overthrow silver. The universal cry went up from subsidized 
papers, banks, and all financial and commercial institutions in 
the east, of the great and imminent danger of a silver basis, if 
silver purchases were to continue. Most urgent demands were 
made upon the outgoing administration for repeal and bonds to 
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continue specie payments, that is, gold redemptions. Upon the 
advent of the new administration, March 4, 1893, the demands 
for an extra session of Congress for repeal became peremptory. 
Heavy exports of gold were most foolishly charged to continued 
silver purchases, and Congress was finally called together. The 
only reason for the panic given in the message, was silver 
purchases, and an assurance of prosperity upon repeal. 

The sentiments expressed by Mr. Henry Clews on June 26, 
1893, giving the conspiracy away, doubtiess reflected the senti- 
ments of the extra sessionists. He said: ... . ‘The 
houses that were engaged until lately in shipping gold became so 
zealous in that enterprise that they tried to outstrip each other, 
and more gold was shipped than Purope required. . . . Assoon 
as our crops ripen, there will be a good deal of gold return to 
this country. One of the arguments in favor of the repeal of 
the Sherman law has been that the baser metal has driven the 
finer metal out of the country. In a little while, with gold re- 
turning to us the strength of that argument will be sapped. An 
early session of Congress will leave that argument in full force.”’ 

The conspiracy is here laid bare. More gold was exported 
than was called for, for the purpose of intensifying the scare of 
a Silver basis. Congress should be called so as to act before im- 
ports of gold commenced, or the chances of repeal would be en- 
dangered. 

There was no just reason for a panic at this time. There was 
no excessive speculation in the country—no heavy failures—no 
want of confidence by the people. We had recovered from the in- 
cidental shock of the Baring Bros. failure in 1890. The fact that 
gold returned to us in large quantities before the repeal bill was 
passed proves the absolute falsity of the claim that silver pur- 
chases in any way stimulated its export except artificially, in 
the spring of 1893. An unwise method of basing legal tender 
paper money upon the market price of bullion purchases, was 
made the pretext of putting us upon a gold basis, which could 
not have been done under a stringent silver coinage law. The 
panic was instituted to fan the flame of fear and bring about 
repeal. 
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The associated banks are the chief factors in this great con- 
spiracy. Do we realize the power of about 3,700 banks scat- 
tered uniformly throughout the land, and all acting in unison 
under orders from the central associated head? They demand 
an immense national debt to perpetuate their existence. They 
demand the power to issue all the paper currency. They are 
now demanding a tax upon the legal tender or greenback issue— 
the best paper money we ever had—to stop its circulation. If 
they cannot secure these advantages at the hands of this admin- 
istration, they never will get them. That which it is necessary 
to clearly comprehend is, that, with the power of the banks to 
issue all the paper currency upon a single gold standard, the 
volume of money would be absolutely under their control ; and, 
by contraction or expansion at pleasure, the people would be 
completely at their mercy, as this panic clearly shows. I do 
not object to banking institutions in their legitimate operations, 
but must raise my voice against any private corporation being 
intrusted with such dangerous powers, and against the creation 
of a public debt for that purpose. 

The proof that this panic was most unnatural and criminal, 
appears from an order issued by the management of the asso- 
ciated system to all national banks, to secure concerted action 
for the objects indicated in the circular. It was issued March 
12, 1893, and is substantially as follows : 


DEAR SiRr:—The interests of national banks require immediate finan- 
cial legislation by Congress. Silver, silver certificates, and treasury notes 
must be retired and national bank notes upon a gold basis made the only 
money. This will require the authorization of from $500,000,000 to $1,- 
000,000,000, of new bonds as a basis of circulation. You will, at once, 
retire one third of your circulation and call in one half of your loans. 
Be careful to make a money stringency felt among your patrons espe- 
cially among influential business men. Advocate an extra session of 
Congress for the repeal of the purchase clause of the Sherman law, 
and act with the other banks of your city in securing a large petition to 
Congress for its unconditional repeal, per accompanying form. : 
The future life of national banks as fixed and safe investments depends 
upon immediate action, as there is an increasing sentiment in favor of 
government legal tender notes and silver coinage. 


Here the purpose and inception of the panic are clearly estab- 
lished, namely: By creating a monetary strain, to be attributed 
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to gold exports, sufficient to influence the calling of an extra ses- 
sion of Congress; to put our currency upon an absolute gold 
basis ; to secure such legislation as will retire all forms of paper 
money and allow the banks to issue all the non-metallic cur- 
rency ; to entail upon the people the burden of a large fresh in- 
terest-bearing debt, especially for the banks, as a basis for this 
paper currency. 

Now, can any tenable reason be shown why it was necessary 
that all the national banks in the country should suddenly, as by 
an imperial edict, retire one third of their circulation, at that 
time amounting to about $50,000,000, from actual use in busi- 
ness? .Did their safety require at the same time, from any cause 
whatever, an immediate calling in, throughout the whole country, 
of one half of their loans, at that time amounting to about 
$1,000,000,000? None whatever! Yet, aside from the positive 
proof we have, it is within the most uncertain recollection that, 
about that time, al/ banks without previous warning notified 
their customers of the stoppage of loans and discounts, and that 
all outstanding obligations must be met without further exten- 
sion. We all know also that about this time the money market 
became very tight, and that bank and other failures commenced 
by the wholesale. 

The great majority of the people can not experience prosper- 
ous times any more than they do in England, under a single 
gold standard, without the recognition of silver and a continual 
contraction of the currency. At times, there may be some ap- 
parent improvement in trade and business, but it can not be 
permanent and healthy. 

Notice the contraction since the bank bulletin -was issued. 
Added to the bank circulation retired to make a monetary strin- 
gency felt, the monthly supply of about $3,500,000 under the 
Sherman law ceased upon repeal. There has also been a further 
contraction of $50,000,000, in the purchase of bonds to bolster 
up specie or gold resumptions. Another illegal act of contrac- 
tion by the banks, of which the comptroller of the currency 
takes no notice, is reported as being practiced—that of hoarding 
gold, to be used in the purchase of bonds whenever the reserves 
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run low. The gold received in daily balances is diverted into 
safe deposit vaults in New York. Clearing-house gold certifi- 
cates are issued against this gold, for circulation among the banks 
only, and are included in calculating the weekly bank reserve 
statements. This has been going on since repeal, and how much 
gold has been thus hoarded and taken out of circulation among 
the people, is known only to the banks. How quickly the 
comptroller would interfere, by taxation or in some other man- 
ner, to stop the use by the people only, to save themselves from 
ruin, of a form of currency like a clearing-house loan on gold 
certificates. 

We frequently read laudatory articles upon the management 
of the banks during and since the panic. The facts, however, 
show that their conduct was altogether selfish and not at all salu- 
tary. If solvent customers could secure discounts freely dur- 
ing the height of the panic, when depositors were refused pay- 
ment, and resort was had to clearing-house loan certificates to 
prevent the whole associated system from going under, it could 
not have been done to relieve the monetary strain and prevent 
failures. There was a time when the banks and the government 
relieved a tight money market whenever it became serious. 

At the inception of the panic it was claimed by the banks that 
the people were hoarding the money. Then, that the country 
banks had it all in their vaults ; and a heavy rate was charged 
for extending loans, to bring it back to the city banks. At the 
height of the panic, upon the authority of an associated bank 
president, the New York banks had about $35,000,000 more 
than at the corresponding period last year. Nearly three 
months before repeal, the banks received from Europe nearly a 
quarter of the gold recently exported, and, as he expressed it, 
had money to give away. The bank reserves have been on the 
increase for months. The clearing-house loan certificates have 
long since been cancelled, and it is known that the banks are 
gorged with money, while there is probably not over three dollars 
($3.00) per capita in actual circulation among the great mass of 
the people. During bank suspensions, one of the banks of this 
city had a reserve of 75 per cent, which it was said to be the in- 
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tention to retain, and the other banks retained about double the 
reserves required by law, which is kept from circulation. Yet 
no -ffort is made by these institutions to relieve the acute money 
tightness ; but it has been on the increase since repeal, contrary 
to all the predictions of gold monometallists. 

There must be something vitally wrong when the banks can 
thus control the money of the people, as I attempted to show 
more fully in the August number of this journal, and then re- 
fuse to grant relief after the panic is over. If it had been an 
honest panic growing out of natural commercial operations, 
prosperity would be returning. But under a radical change of 
the monetary standard in the interest of non-producers and of 
wealth absorbers, an era of good times cannot be expected. The 
history of gold monometallism in England and her system of 
banking prove that under similar conditions we are doomed to 
bad times. The distrust by the banks of the people will grow 
greater and greater under such a state of things. It is this dis- 
trust by the banks rather than a want of confidence by the people that 
stands in the way of returning prosperity. The people will not 
be captious about the standard of money if they can become 
prosperous and contented. 

The panic resulted in an extra session and repeal. Will the 
other objects be attained? No! If a government by the peo- 
ple, of the people, and for the people is to be longer maintained. 
Our gold basis credit system of banking is a great. curse to the 
masses. It necessitates debt; for, under it, there is an insufficient 
supply of money to carry on business and development, which 
must be done by borrowing. Then come frequent panics, and 
debtors lose the earnings of a life time and are set back twenty 
years or more, under advancing age. 

The debt of our municipalities, railroads, farms, and homes 
alone, amounts to over $48,000,000,000 ; and 31,000 persons own 
one half the wealth of the country, as appears by the census re- 
turns. Our annual interest account with England alone is 
estimated to be about $125,000,000, to say nothing of the 
balance of our foreign and domestic debt, which, all told, is 
equal to our total wealth. We are constantly being told that 
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our money should be as good as that of the world. Yet, we are 
a debtor nation ; and the dear money standard in the interest of 
creditor countries reduces the people to servitude and want. 
Among other countries, Argentine, Australia, and even the 
United States, are examples in hand. They are burdened with 
great debts which it is impossible to meet under this system of 
credit. We pay our debts by borrowing, as the government main- 
tains its specie reserves by borrowing. 

The oft-repeated assertion, that, with an increasing silver 
money, the currency is made unsound, is false in theory and in 
practice. France has double our currency in proportion to her 
population in actual use, with more silver money than gold ; 
and her paper money is redeemed in both gold and silver 
equally. The French are not noted for immigration. They are 
comparatively free from debt, and most prosperous and con- 
tented. If, like France, we had an ample currency of $50 or 
$60 per capita, we would not be compelled to borrow half so 
much as we do. Our present deplorable condition is due to credit 
and an insufficient money supply. Yet, a standing argument in the 
gold basis papers is, that to continue the use of silver money 
will prevent foreign investments and cause a dumping of securi- 
ties for settlement. No danger. They are able and willing to 
carry us and put us deeper in debt. 

Have we not displayed very poor financiering in the manage- 
ment of our monetary affairs? In imitation of England, and 
having the luxury of a large debt, we have refunded our war 
debt in the interest of national banks, until it will now take 
much more labor to pay what remains than it would have 
done to settle the whole when it was first contracted. And 
now the national banks ask for gold-bearing bonds amount- 
ing to $1,000,000,000 that this most disastrous system of in- 
adequate currency and extensive credit may be fastened upon 
the people, and they permitted, at their own niggardly will and 
pleasure, to supply all the paper money of the country. 

What a lack of statesmanship to establish a bonded debt in 
the purchase of gold for the purpose of maintaining specie pay- 
ments, when, as in France, legal tenders should be redeemed in 
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both gold and silver equally. It has not driven France to a sil- 
ver basis, neither would it us, if the alternating principle of 
redemption were adopted under free coinage. There is not 
sufficient gold in the world to begin to pay the debt of the gold 
standard countries. Why! The Rothschilds alone own over 
$1,600,000,000 in gold. They have more gold at their command 
than all the currency of the United States—gold, silver, and 
paper put together. There is not gold enough in the country to 
begin to pay our foreign debt. How, then, can any country meet 
its obligations in gold? 

Some of our eastern friends assume that silver is cast down 
forever. But it has been current money since the days of Abra- 
ham ; and three fifths of the population of the earth have no 
other money to-day, while the other two fifths of the world use 
both gold and silver. Yet, we are continually being told of the 
end of the silver craze. 

Gold standard countries cannot stand the decline in the silver 
market any better than ourselves. Gold appreciates in the 


same proportion and paralyzes all industry everywhere. Eng- 
land is suffering from the repeal of our silver purchases and the 
panic. It has already stopped English exports of cotton goods. 
The fall in silver, while it is ruining us, has cut off the demand 
in England for her goods by silver using countries. Silver us- 
ing countries, indebted to England, have suspended payments of 
interest. 


The retrospect of the panic shows most clearly, how thor- 
oughly deceived were the friends of silver, throughout the south 
and west particularly, by the pledges upon the subject of silver 
money made in the last Democratic platform, as well as by the 
claims made in behalf of the candidate standing upon that plat- 
form. It must be patent now that they have been completely 
sold out, and delivered over most remorselessly into the hands of 
their enemies. 

During the pendency of the repeal bill at the extra session, it 
was tacitly, at least, understood with the friends of silver who 
were induced to vote for the bill as a party measure, that a cur- 
rency and banking bill, said to have been in contemplation and 
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course of preparation by the executive department, in which 
silver would be satisfactorily recognized, would be brought for- 
ward at the general session in December. This was conditioned 
upon unconditional repeal. But Congress and the party are most 
thoroughly paralyzed, under the influence of lamin street and 
the prototype of the Bank of England. 

It is the intention not even to coin the seigniorage silver bul- 
lion now idle in the treasury, unless authority is given the exec- 
utive by Congress, to issue low interest-bearing bonds to an un- 
limited amount for the purpose of securing the necessary gold to 
sustain our foolish and strained attempt to keep up specie pay- 
ments in gold alone. The recent moves made to bring the 
United States, Austria-Hungary, and India to a permanent gold 
basis, will make it more difficult for us to maintain gold pay- 
ments in the future, and compel the frequent addition to our 
debt for that purpose. 

Mr. Cleveland, in his late veto message, admitS that our cur- 
rency and financial affairs are in a confused and crucial condi- 
tion ; hopes a way will be found to give silver its proper place 
in our currency ; is very solicitous for the restoration of confi- 
dence in our financial management abroad, while simply depre- 
ciating loss and discouragement to our own people. No sugges- 
tions are offered for the relief of our currency from its confused 
conditions, and no attempts are made in that direction. A con- 
ference of either gold or silver countries is not favored. There 
seems to be an unaccountable insensibility to the unusual devas- 
tation and ruin caused by the panic and repeal. 

Such, however, is always the case when great wrongs are be- 
ing committed against the popular will. The final outcome of 
these methods employed to force a gold basis, is quite likely to 
result in the restoration of the ancient and constitutional right 
to the free and unlimited coinage of silver by the people. The 
reaction may be so complete that the shining blade of the guil- 
lotine, made by the gold trust to cut off the head of silver, will 
be used by the latter for the decapitation of the former, and the 
complete enthronement of silver. 


WILLIAM KNAPP. 














MUNICIPAL REFORM. 


BY DUANE MOWRY, LL.B. 


HERE are many obstacles to overcome before practical 
municipal reform will have made any considerable pro- 
gress in the larger cities in this country. Of course, one of the 
chiefest things to accomplish is to awaken an active interest in 
that class of voters in primaries and caucuses, who have hitherto 
taken no interest, or but slight interest, at most, in those politi- 
cal gatherings. This means a complete change in public 
opinion upon those matters. 

And, if I judge the situation aright, the agitation of munici- 
pal reform, to be even tolerably successful, must largely come 
from practical, careful, business men, who discern the great 
need of it and will cast their influence and exert their best en- 
deavors for its accomplishment. The great difficulty with many, 
with nearly all so-called reformatory movements, is, that they are 
apt to be championed by, if, indeed, not the wild fancies of, 
thoroughly impractical, although it may be, well meaning and 
honest citizens. They are often men who have had no practical 
experience in affairs, and are mere theorists at best. I do not 
hesitate to say that this class cannot, and I think should not, 
command the support of the sincere friends of true municipal 
reform. It will impress the average individual that such a re- 
form as they usually propose would be much like flying ‘‘ from 
the ills we have, to others we know not of,’’ and, at most, would 
be a change with no substantial relief. 

In the struggle for better municipal government in the large 
American cities, let us then, first of all, seek the aid and coun- 
sel of the broad-gauged men of affairs. Demonstrate the need 
of reform, not with argument mainly, but with undoubted facts 
chiefly. Disclose the rottenness of the rings which connive and 
conspire to get fat contracts at the public expense. Do not stop 
to ask with what party the criminal associates. No respectable 
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political party can afford to own any such. And if the other 
political party were any better it would not. Show upa dozen 
cases of bribery in the vote of the common council on some im- 
portant question—important to somebody—but most important 
to the public at large. Make official action so thoroughly sub- 
ject to just criticisms that honest action will be secured. Show 
up the utter incapacity and worthlessness of this official on ac- 
count of his lack of education ; or, of that one on account of his 
well-known dissolute habits and extravagance ; or, of the other 
one because he is notoriously unreliable and dishonest. Let 
these charges be made, not upon mere rumor, but supplement 
them with the facts to sustain your position to a legal certainty. 
A war of words dealing simply in personalities is worse than 
foolish. It can serve no useful or profitable purpose. Take 
every official for his real worth for the place he occupies. Con- 
duct an investigation as you would your own business. Invoke 
business methods. © 

The one branch of the public service in free America that 
needs a most thorough and searching fumigation is that one 
which is found in control of the municipal affairs in all the 
larger cities. It is the acme of official corruption that here ap- 
pears and flourishes. It is the political methods of rankest crim- 
inality that here prevail. It is the legalized stealing of the 
people’s money that is here tolerated. So patent to the average 
mind are the foregoing propositions that few intelligent citizens, 
who wish to pass in respectable society, have the hardihood to 
seriously combat their truth. And yet the patient public seems 
loth to act and rid itself of the growing and festering sore that 
cleaveth to the body politic with a fiendish clutch. Undoubt- 
edly, the remedy, primarily, must come from the people them- 
selves. If they are satisfied to suffer and wait, the opportunity 
for them to wait and suffer will certainly be given them. Ina 
free country, like our own, public opinion is, after all, the court 
of last resort. All wrongs and rights can be, yes, and will be, 
let us hope, finally and satisfactorily adjusted there. If we are 
diligent in well-doing, something may be done in the press and 
on the rostrum in arousing the masses to a realization of the 
perils which surround them. Let every patriotic citizen not 
hesitate to contribute his share in directing attention to the im- 
pending dangers. DuANE Mowry. 
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If you are a buyer of varnished things you judge varnish by 
the quality of its luster and the length of time its luster holds 
bright-and firm. 


The question with you is, does your carriage look well and 
does it last? Does the varnish on your piano crack or is it solid 
Do your doors or your wainscot-or your furniture look smooth and 
fine, or do they look dull and skimpy and poor? If these all look 

- as they should look you are fortunate beyond the average. 

If you are a varnish-user—a carriage-maker, a decorator, a 
builder of railway cars—any sort of a varnish-user—you must go 
further than the luster and its durability. 

You know that good varnish must have a perfect balance of 
what we may. call shop-requirements. It must have proper body 
and color; it must work freely under the brush; it must dry 
properly; and it must have all these qualities so developed, each 
with regard to the other, that there shall be a perfect balance be- 
tween them. 

You have not used much varnish if you do not place the 
highest estimate on uniformity. Good varnish is always good— 
which is another way of saying good varnish is scarce. Ordinary 
varnish is not uniform. 

Our varnishes do not vary. They who make varnish uniform 
may be relied upon to make it good. 


MuRPHY VARNISH COMPANY. 


Newark, Boston, Cleveland, 
St. Louis, Chicago. 
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How necessary is it that our modern | 
hotels should be exponents of the true art | 
of living! The St. Denis is a practical 
exemplification of this great principle, for 
here-one can find not only the choicest 
viands the market affords, but also prte- | 
pared and served in the most tempting and : 
delicious manner. ink sopegeeniernd 8 " 

Its enlargement during the past two | READING ra ayeige an} 
years by a commodious and handsome | DICTIONARY HOLDER. 
addition, in which no pains and expense | Makes reading and studying a 
were spared, is evidence of the growing. | delight and the use of the Dic- 


popularity of this well-known house. In | tionary a pleasure. A grand edu- 
its appointments, decorations, and modern | : 


equipments it is par excellence one of the cator for the home or office. It 
leading hotels of the metropolis, while the combines a Dictionary Holder, 
service and attendance are most admirable Bookrest, Writing Table, and 
in every detail and particular. | »Lampstand. 


THE ST. DENIS HOTEL We also make a special Case and 
« 9 : . 
akaivay: ind Eleventh Street, Holder for the Century Dictionary. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 
NEW YORK. 


THE Houtitoway Co., 
(Opposite Grace Church.) CUYAHOGA FALLS, O. 
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NORTHERN TRUST COMPANY, § 


62 William Street, - New York, 


Offers for sale at par and accrued interest, 


CONSOLIDATED MORTGAGE 6 PER CENT BONDS 
OF THE— 


SOUTH YUBA WATER COMPANY, 


(Central California) Warner Van Norden, President. 


“Principal and interest payable in ggld coin at FARMER’S LOAN ™ 
AND TRUST COMPANY, New York City. 


Recommended as an unusually safe investment. 
Particulars upon application. 


NORTHERN TRUST COMPANY. 


ROBERT LENOX BELKNAP, President. 
62 William Street, - - New York City. 








